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ANGLING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 

REDUCED TO A COMPLETE SCIENCE : 

BEING THE RESULT OF MORE THAN FORTY TEARS REAL 

PRACTICE AND STRICT OBSERVATION THROUGHOUT THS 

KINGDOMS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

IN THREE PARTS. 

Firjl, Defcribing (among other things) the Counties of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, in alphabetical order; the Rivers 
and other Wat as which they contain ; their rife, progrefs, 
and curiofities; together with thofe of Ireland ; the Fifli 
they produce, and the parts beft .adapted for Angling: 
Interiperfed with curious and entertaining incidents and 
practical remarks never before made public. 

Secondly j A fall delcription of the different kinds of Fifh taken 
by Angling, &c their natures, haunts, feafons, fpawning- 
times, baits, biting-times; and how to angle for each; 
with many curious, uiefnl, 'and pleating obfervations. 

Thirdly, A lift of Artificial Flies (the completed collection. 

ever yet known), which will take Fifh in all Waters in each 

of the above Countries ; the materials, and how to make 
,. each as defcrtbed ; the moft fkilful way of throwing the line, 

and Qf managing it when in the water; Night Fly-fifhing; 

Natural Fly-nfhing, &c. 

# 

The Whole forming a Work of real Utility, 

Compriiing objects too numerous to be detailed in a Title 
Page, and of a very different nature from thofe infignificant 
little Pamphlets hitherto publiihed, which treat chiefly of 
angling in the Thames, the New*River, and other Waters 
of equal confequence about London. 

By SAMUEL TAYLOR, Gent. 

LONDON: 
Trinttd-bj 4. Straban, Printtrt Street, 
FOR T. N. LONOMAN AND O. REES, PATER'NO.?TFR-^OW, 
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TO 

THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

THOMAS LORD DUN DAS. 

MY LORD, 

M.ant years ago, when I had the honor of 
converting with Your Lordfhip upon the fubje&. 
of* Angling, you were gracioufly pleafed to ad- 
vlfe me to continue my purfuits in the art, if 
I thought I could improve upon the knowledge 
I had then acquired. It was not till feveral 
years afterwards, that I made a tour to North 
Britain and Ireland ; and upbn my return, 
which is fome time fince, I had the honor of 
an interview with Your Lordfhip, when you 
Were not only pleafed to approve of the whole 
of my improvements and remarks, and to ac- 
cept of fome Limeric hooks, but did me the 
diftinguimed honor of permitting me, when- 
ever I mould think of publifliing a Work on 
this fubj eel, to dedicate it to Your LordQiip. 

a 3 Your 



Your Lotdftip's having formerly been an ex-* 
eellent angler, and fond of the diverfion, par- 
ticularly oi jlyfifhing^ which is the moil de- 
lightful branch of the art, renders this your 
kind condefcenfian highly gratifying to me, 
and, added to the many obligations which I am 
under to Your Lordfhip, fills my heart at onee 
with urifpeakable gratitude, refpeft, and love. 
I am happy, therefore, now that the Work is 
brought forward, in having it in my power thus 
humbly to lay, before £b noble, fo good a man 
and friend, the refult of my afliduous ftudy, 

wherein I prefume to think I have reduced 
Angling to a complete Jciettce. 

The inclination as well as power of encou- 
raging every kind of merit and induflry, is fo 
confpicuous in Your Lordfhip's nature, as to 

admit of no comparifon j but though I defpair 
of addjreffing Your Lordfhip in any teems ade- 
quate to your worth and dignity, or in a lan- 
guage fuitabte to my feelings, yet I have the 
confidence to believe, that Your Lordfhip will 
accept of this acknowledgment as the effufibn 
of a grateful heart. 
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That Yoiir Lordfliip and family may here ea 
joy an uninterrupted ftate of health and felicity* 
and hereafter be amply rewarded for your nupy 
generous and meritorious ads, U the fincere 
wifh of, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordfhip'8 moft grateful, 
Obedient,* and 
Devoted humble fervant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 



Th& art of Angling, in its different 
branches, having hitherto failed of be- 
coming ufeful to l a fufficient extent, for 
want of a work written by a real practition- 
er, founded on long experience, and calcu- 
lated to reduce the whole to a complete 
fcience, I have been called upon for yeare 
paft, and ftrongly folicited by fome hun- 
dreds of gentlemen (ftrangers, as well as 
friends and companions in the diveriion 
jof angling) throughout the countries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to take upon 
me the tafk and complete a work of this 
kind; declaring at the fame time, that 
they fhould not mind what price I put 
upon it. I have at length complied with 
their requefts ; and, as the refult of the 

experience 



Experience I have had for upwards of 
forty years, the following work will, I 
truft, be found fo entirely complete, that 
even the beft of anglets may improve by 
it, and thofe who are unacquainted with 
anglings, may eafily become adepts in the 
art* 

I have hot treated of fome few rivers 

of England only, and the common fifh 
taken therein ; but have extended my 
obfervations to the whole countries of* 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland* 
I defcribe what kinds of fifh the feveral 
rivers produce, and the places beft adapted 
for angling therein. Nor have I con- 
tented myfelf with merely defcribing the 
various kinds of fifli taken by angling in 
thefe waters* fo as that they may be 
known when feen, with their natures* 
qualities, haunts, feafons, fpawning-times, 
feeding-times, baits, how to angle for each, 
rods, lines, &c. j but every proper matter 
and thing concerning angling is fo clearly 
laid down, that it is now impoffible for any 
ope to be at^a lofs in any thing with regard 

to 



to tjbia art i the work in this inftance being 
quite different from what has hitherto been 
attempted ; and the reader will find the 
affertion of fome hiftorians who have 
written on the nature of Salmons, and 
fomt other fiflies, refuted. 

The lift of flies given in this Work, 
and the raftrq&ions for making each, are 
very valuable, and cannot fail of making 
a perfon perfect in the beft manner of fly- 
making, (as yet pec u Bar to myfelf,) with' 
but very little practice ; and the rules' 
given, for fly-fifhing are uncommonly in- 
ftru&ivej fo that the refult of them, if 
rightly put in pra&iee, muft be never fait 
ing foccefs. 

Several of thofe who have ventured to * 
write upon this fubjeA have known but 
little, if anything, of the nature of filh, : 
even of thofe (hey have attempted to treat 
of, and, I am perfitaded, have never taken 
either Salmon or Trout by angling, per* : 
haps never law one alive in the watqr in 
their lives.«*-Jpdeed, they do not prefume 

'to 
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to give any account of taking Salmons of 
Salmon Trouts by angling, or how to 
make flies for them, not having been able 
to diftinguifli between fmall Salmon, 
Salmon Trouts, and others of the Salmon 
kind ; and had fome of them been pre* 
fented with a Grayling, it is a query 
if they could have told what kind of fifli 
it was. They recommend angling in the 

Thames from London bridge to Chelfea, 
and higher up ; as if fuch parts of the 
river were the beft of all others ; or as if 
the Thames thereabout was the chiefeft 
river for that purpofe that we have in this 
country ; with fome fuch account of other 
rivers about the metropolis, they tell you 
methods of taking Gudgeons, Roach, 
Dace, Barbel, and other common fifh, 
ftrongly advifing the ground baits for bait- 
ing the places where you angle, in bottom 
fifhing, &c. to be equal or fuperior to 
your hook baits; which is exceedingly 
wrong, for they fhould always be inferior* 
as is clearly (hewn in the Second Part 6f 
this production ; and, added to their pre* 
pofterous nonfenfe of alluring fifli . to bite 

;: by 



PREFACE. Xm 

by the life of oils, &c. and their unlawful 
rule? given for the encouragement of 
poaching, and foxing of fifli as they terra 
it, (which are fliameful, and never will 
appear in any proper treatife of angling,) 
render the whole of their compofitions 
at once ridiculous ; fo that, inftead of in- 
ftru&ing, they only bewilder, and prevent 
many from partaking of this delightful 
diverfion, "which they might enjoy were 
they but properly inftrufted. 

By what has been here advanced, the 
author does not mean to detraft from the 
merit of any others who have touched upon 
the fubje& ; but only to fhew how his me* 
thods differ from their notions* 

In this work there is not the leaft thing 
imaginary ; but all is written from the real 
knowledge the author has acquired in the 
art, aflifted by his own private memoran- 
dums ; fo that he thinks he may without 
vanity juftly entitle it, Angling Reduced 
to a Complete Science ; and the whole is 
fp jnterfperfed with remarks and little 

pleafing 



pleafiAg afcefcdbtes, that the readbf Mil! 
be agreeably furprifed and- entertained. 

* * • * 

That fuch a book is wanting, and may 
prove ufeful and pleafing to tfyoufands, is 
obvious from the numerous and preffiijg 
folicitations the author has lately received 
to finifh and make his public, as well Mi 
from the nature of thofe little pamphlets 
that ftill appear in print, 

#■ 

i 

Angling has ever been my delight, 
which led me to extend my obfervations 
and improve the art when quite a youth; 
and I foon became accounted the com- 
pfeteft angler in the furroundipg counties 
where I had my pra&ice. But I was not 
then fatisfied with myfelf. — I began to 
confider, that to constitute a, complete 
angler, the nature of fiihes fhould be 
thoroughly known ; by ftrift perfeverance 
I attained this knowledge, and difcovered 
their certain baits for the different- feafons 

■ * ■ • * 

of the year ; their favorite flies for the 
various months, weeks, days, and hours 
throughout the feafon j and conftantly prac- 

tifed 
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tifed making them artificially till I could 
imitate nature exa&ly. After this, angling 
became more pleafant to me ; and hearing 
that there were excellent rivers and anglers 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, I vifited 
thofe countries, to my no fmall fatisfao 
tion ; and fo by degrees I extended my 
diverfion, and *it length experienced an- 
gling through the various counties and 
places Rated in Pait the Fir ft ; ft ill conti? 
nuing my remarks, and improving, till 

that power became exhaufted. I then 
began to think of putting together the 
memoranda which form this book. 
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' ANGLING 

IN 

ALL ITS BRANCHES, 

i*fc. Es^. tic. 



PART THE FIRST. 

A lift of the counties of England, Wales^ 
and Scotland, in alphabetical order; 

' the rivers and other waters which they con* 
tain ; their rife, progrefs, and curioftties ; 
together with thofe of Ireland j theffh 

' that they produce, and the parts befl adapted 

for angling. — A defcription of the lochs or 

lakes ; noticing the number of ijlands that 

fome of them comprife, and diflinguijhing 

thofe which are inhabited ; the caufe of the 

rivers expanding into thefe large waters^ 

and afterwards fending forth other rivers; 

with an account of the beautiful lake of 

Killarney. — In this Part are interfperfed 

fome curious and entertaining little inci- 

B ^ dents 
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2 THE RIVERS, ETC. 

dents which occurred to the Author in fFe 
courfe of his pq/lime of Angling ; with' 
many other remarks never before made 
public. 

ENGLAND, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Oufe, the chief river of this county y 
enters it between Brayfield and Turry, 
paffes through Bedford, and leaves the 
county again at 5/. Neofs. It has a beau- 
tiful courfe, dividing the fhire into two 
equal parts ; and in the diftance of twenty 
miles is computed to run over a traft of 
fcventy; yc^iin all that courfe it receives 
only the fmall river Ivel, which falls into 
ft a little above Temsford*. 

Thefe rivers produce Pike, Perch, fine 
^Ecls, Crawfijh, and abundance of common 

jijh. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county 
(befide the Thames) are, the Ifis and the 

Kennet £ 
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Rennet; the former of which rifes in Gloucef 
terjhire, and, Tfrith other ftreairis, forms the 
Thames, which will be more particularly 
mentioned in its place. The latter runs 
paft Newbury to Reading, and is fo far 
navigable. There is alfo the little river 
Lamburn y which is always higheft in fum* 
mer, and in the midft of winter is faid to 
be entirely dry. 

There are excellent fjh in fome of theft 
rivers. Near Newbury, Speenham Lands, 
and Hungerford, are taken Jine Trout. 
Thefe waters are alfo famous for Crawfjh. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Thames (which 
paffes the fouthern borders of this county) 
and the Oufe (which nearly furrounds the 
town of Buckingham) j befides which, there 
are the Tame and the Colne. 

Trout and other good fijh are to be found 
in thefe rivers. 

B2 CAM- 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The principal rivers "of this county 
are, the Oufe and the Cam '; the former of 
which, running from the eaft to the north 
weft, receives the latter near Thetford, 
after having pafTed the feveral towns of' 
Chejlerford, Soham, and 'Ely. 

In fome parts of thefe rivers will be found 

excellent ffhing. Near the town of Cam- 
bridge particularly is very good angling for 
Pike, Perch, &c. 

Cheshire, 

The principal rivers are, the Merfey, the 
Dee, and the Wevel. The fir ft of thefe 
runs from the north eaft, and divides this 
county from Lancajhire. The fecondrifes 
from two hills in North Wales, paffes Graf- 
ton in this county, then takes a northerly 
courfe to Chefier, below which it be- 
comes very extenfive, and foon falls into 
the fea. The third fprings in Shropjhire, 
and runs for fome miles from fouth to 

north, 
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north, by Nantwich ; then, inclining to 
the weft, falls into the Merfey. 

Thefe rivers abound withfifh ; and num- 
bers of very fine Salmqn, Salmon Trout, 
Trout, Perch, &c. are taken in thefeafon. 



CORNWALL. 

The river Tamar runs by the town of 
Launcejlon in this county, and pafles into 
Devon/hire. The Camel rifes at Camelford, 
runs down by Bodmin to Wadbridge, and 
at laft forms Padjlow-haven. The Fale 
runs from north to fouth into the Channel 
at Falmouth. The Fowey rifes near the 
centre of the county, and, taking a north- 
erly courfe, tuns by Fowey and LeJlwithieL 
The Cobor runs by Heljlon into the fea j 
and the * river Looe divides the towns of 
Eajilooe and Wejllooe. • ' 

There is plenty of fijh (of the Salmon 
kind, Trouts, and many others J to be taken 
in thefe rivers. 
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6 THE RIVERS, Etc. 

CUMBERLAND. 

This county contains a number of 
rivers, exclufive of lakes or meres. The 
principal are the Eden, which is faid to rife 
from Mowill-hill in Wejlmoreland, and runs 
on the north fide of Carlijle into the Solway 
Firth, The Petterel runs on the eaft fide, 
and the Cauda, * or Cawd, on the weft ; fo 
that the city is ajmoft furrounded with 
rivers. The Derwent rifes from the Der- 
went Mountains* and, running through 
the middle of the county, falls into the 
Jrijh Sea. Some have erroneoufly aflert- 
ed, that in one or more of thefe rivers is 
taken the delicious fifh called Charr. This 
is a miftake, however, which perhaps arifes 
from a fpecies of Trout that is caught 
in the river Petterel, about the fize of the 
Charr, of nearly as fine a colour, and no% 
eafily diftinguifhable in tafte, particularly 

when potted. I am perfuaded that the 
very Angular fort of fifh called Charr is 
nowhere to be found in Great Britain, ex* 
Cept in Winandcr-Mere in the county of 

Wqfimore- 
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Weflmoreland, (and which divides it from 
Lancajhire,) Ulles-Water in this county, 
and -a lake at Snowden in Wales. 

Thefe rivers, efpecially the Derwent, pro* 

duce excellent Salmon, Salmon-Trout, Trouf 9 

and various other forts offjh ; fo that a per- 

/on who under/lands the art of angling may 

always find Jport in this county. 

DERBYSHIRE 

Has feveral fine rivers, among the princi- 
pal of which is the Derwent, which rifes in 
the Peak, and runs through the center of 
the county, paffing through Chatfwortb 
park (the feat of the Duke of Devonfhire) 
to Derby, and falling into the Trent fome 

few miles below that town. The Er- 
wajh alfo rifes in the Peak, and ends iji 
the Trent. The Dove parts this county 
from • Stqffbrdfhire, runs near AJhborn, 
and falls into the Trent four or five miles 
to the north of Burton. The Trent boxxnds 
the county on the fouth, and the Wye runs 
through Bakewell The Dove is remark- 

jb 4 able 
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able for its blue tranfparency, (from which 
it is fuppofed to have derived its name,) 
and the Derwent for its brownnefs. 

Thefe rivers produce excellent fijh. Even 
clofe to the town of Derby I have taken Trout ', 
and plenty of fine Graylings , afijh not known 
in North Britain or Ireland, nor in many 
parts of England. 

DEVONSHIRE 

Is well watered by feveral fine rivers and 
abundance of fmall ftreams. The princi- 
pal rivers are, the Tamar, which feparates 
this county from Cornwall, has its rife near 
Welcombe, and, running from north to 
fouth, becomes fo vefy large and fo deep, 
for near two leagues before it opens into 
Plymouth Sound, that the Salmon have a 
fecure retreat in the fait water ; the river 
Plime, which runs by Plymouth ; the Ax, 
near Axminjier ; the Ex, which rifes 
among the hills on the north fide of the 
county, and, like the Tamar, begins within 
five miles of the fea, runs to Tiverton^ 

juft 
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juft below which it receives the fmall river 
Loman, and, keeping on its fcourfe to . 
Exeter, falls ihto the Channel. There ate 
alfo the rivers Towridge and Taw, both 
of which njeet the fea juft below Bideford 
and Barnjtaple, forming one channel ; the 
Tavy, which runs by Tavijlock ; the Darf 9 
which runs by King's Ware and Dart- 
mouth ; and the Columb. 

Thefe rivers abound with excellent Salmon 
and Trout, and contain uncommon quantities 
of other fijh, which afford great diver/ion to 
the angler. I have often angled near Exe~ 
ter, where I always met with goodfport ; 
and have taken that much-ejleemedjijh called 
Mullet. 

At the latter end of Auguft, in the year 
1786, returning from Exeter to London, I 
had occafion to flop at Honiton, a ftage of 
fixteen miles, where I was accommodated , 
at the George Inn. The next day Mr. 
Readftone (who kept the inn) and I en- 
tered into converfation upon angling, par* 
ticulaily fly-fifhing for Trout, when he 
mentioned a fmall river. "near the town 

# 
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which had been once famous for that fpe- 
cies of fifh, but was now fallen into dif- 
repute, on account of the privileges granted 
of late years to the freemen of Honitonto 
ufe whatever means they pleafed to take 
and deftroy the fifii ; fo that there were 
not any to be taken by angling within fome 
miles of the town. I then told him that I 

would take a walk to this water, as I could 
always find Trout in a river wherein there 
ever had been any. Upon coming to the 
river, I found it a very fmall ftream, not 
fufficient to harbour any fifli in that part : 
but on following its courfe a little way, I 
foon perceived (as I expected) the ftreams 
more rapid, and deeper in many places, 
occafioned by little falls of water, and the 
bottom, here and there, full of fmall craggy 
rocks, (which is generally the cafe in fmall 
Trout riven ,) by which means the fifli are 

fheltered and preferved ; it being impoffi- 
ble, in fuch bottoms, totally to deftroy 
them. 

Being convinced (by the obfervations 
juft before Hated, together with the 

quality 
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quality of the water) that there were 
Trout in thefe places, I began to angle 
with a favourite artificial fly of my own 
making, with which fin about Jin hour 
and a half ) I caught a fine difh of Trout, 
fome of them very large. The fifli were 
afterwards fhewn to feverai gentlemen 
who were reputed to be the beft anglers in 
the town, all of whom exprefled their 
aftonifhment at my fuccefs ; as they had 
been out that and the preceding day, but 
could not raife a fmgle fifh. This may 
ferve as a convincing proof that very few 
of the number of thofe who pretend to be 
good anglers have much, if any, know- 
ledge of the nature of fifli or their baits ; 
for I had often, before that time, met 
with fimilar fuccefs in feverai of thefe kinds 
of condemned rivers^ in different parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 



DORSETSHIRE. 



The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Sfgur 7 or Sfower^ which rifes in Somerfet- 

Jhire, 
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JhirCj but foon enters 'this county, runs 
to Sturminjler and Winburn, then takes, 
Nearly a wefterly courfe, leaves Dorfet- 
Jhife, paffes Hampjhire, and foon after falls 
into the fea ; and the Froom, which rifes 
in the eaft of this county,- takes nearly a 
wefterly courfe by Dorchejler, and falls 
ihto Pool Harbour. There are alfo the 
rivers Piddle and Wye, or Wey 9 upon the 
mouth of which laft ftand the towns of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 

There are Trout and other fjh in thefe 
rivers : but the Stour produces famous Tench 
and Eels* 

In Mr. Browne's water, four or five 
miles above Dorchefter, I have often taken 
from fix to eight dozen of Trout in an 
afternoon. 

DURHAM. 

• 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Wear, which rifes from the weftern part of 
the county with many windings, palling 
through the city of Durham by Lumley 
Caftle, and afterwards falKng into the fea 

at 
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.at Sunderland > the Tees, which rifes near 
the head of the Wear, and divides this 
county from Torkfhire, paffes by Barnard 
Cajlle and Stockton, after which it falls into 
the fea ; and the Tyne, which will be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

Thefe rivers afford Salmon Trout, and 
plenty of common fjh, of which I have taken 
(jufl below Durham) from ten to eighteen 
dozen in the courfe of the day. 



ESSEX, 

The rivers of this county (befide the 
Thames) are, the Stour, which falls into the 
fea, at Harwich ; the Lea, which runs into 

the Thames a little below Stratford ; the 
Blackwater, which runs through the 
middle of the county, and, . paffing by 
Chelmsford, is joined by the river Chalmer^ 
after which it falls into the fea ; and the 
Colne, which runs by Hal/led to Colchejler^ 
and fo on to the fea. 

Thefe rivers produce many kinds of fjh ; 

f?ut arefopoqchedtparticuiarly near the towns 

which 
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which they pafs in their courfe, that drt 
angler, unlefs he be very Jkilful, feldofn 
meets with mucJf /port, from Lea Bridge 
downwards there is good angling for Perch, 
Pike, Chub, Roach, Dace, Jine Gudgeons, 
and Barbel. 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



The chief river of this county is the 
Severn, which is large and beautiful, and, 
for the length of its navigation, may be 
faid to rival the Thames. It rifes out of a 
mountain called Plinlimmon Hill in MonU 
gomeryjhire, and is capable of carrying 
large barges from King-Road up to PooU 
$>uay in the faid county of Montgomery. 
It paffes by the principal towns of Shrew/* 
bury, (which it furrounds in the form of a 
horfe-fhoe,) Bridgenorth, Bewdley y and 
the cities of Worcejler and Gloucejler; which 
county it enters a little above' Tewkejbury, 
where the tide flows, and frequently 
higher, which is faid to be more than 
feventy miles from the fea. It then pafifes 

Newnham, 
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Ncwnham, below which it refembles a fea, 
the tide ruflring on with fuch impeta- 
ofity when coming in, that it rolls four or 
five feet high, and carries every thing be- 
fore it. But what is affirmed to be more 
remarkable is, that the tides are higheft 
one year at the full moon, and the next 
year at the change ; and that in one year 
the night tides are higheft, and the next 
the day tides. This river at laft falls into 
the Briftol Channel. There are alfo the 
rivers Wye, (which paffes ChepJiow,) Stroud* 
Avon, and I/is. 

Thefe rivers produce plenty offinefijh to 
afford the Angler great /port. In the Se« 
vern 9 near GlouceJler 9 are taken 9 in the 
Fi/hery, abundance of fine Salmon 9 with 
wiich the London markets are chiejlyfup* 
plied. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the Avon 9 which 

comes' down from Salifbury 9 and enter* 

this county at Charford 9 bringing with it 

all the waters of the fouth and eaft parts of 

5 Wiltjhire* 
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Wilt/hire* and receiving alfo the Stour aii$ 
the Piddle, two Dcrfetjhire rivers which 
bring down with them all the waters of the 
jiorth of Dorfetfloire, and, taking a courfe 
towards the fouth, falls into the fea below 
Chriftchurch ; the Wey, which rifes in this 
county, and runs intQ Surrey ; the Tefe, 
which runs to the fouth, at Stockbridge 
forms feveral iflands, and afterwards falls 
into the Southampton Water. There is alfo 
the river Itching, which runs by Winchejler 
and Southampton, and where there is good 
anglings as alfo in many parts of all thefe 
rivers, which afford Jine Salmon, Salmon* 
Trout * Trout, Mullet, and other fifh. 



■fi 



HEREFORDSHIRE. 



This county is well watered by rivers^ 
the principal of which are, the Wye, which 
rifes from Plinlimmon Hill in North Wales+ 
and has a long courfe, running through 
Hereford, Rofs, and many other places in 
this county ; the Lug, which paffes through 
heominjler ; the Arrow, the Monow, the 

Frome, 
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Frome, and the Dijjrin-Doe; the laft of 
which is the only river of the county that 
•does not rife in Wales. 

Thefe are excellent river i for Jf#rt; 
abounding with Salmon, Salmon-Trout, Treat* 
Grayling, and almoft every other /peeks sf 
river Ji/b. The Salmon in the Wye are re* 
workable for being always good; for\ it is 
not known that a foul fijh was ever taken 
put of thai river ; and the Graylings in the 
Lug are very fine, as well as tbafe in the 
Wye. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Many fmall rivers water this county t 
but the principal ones are the Lea and the 
Colne. The former of thefe comes from 
Milford to Ware, and is the only navi* 
gable river in the county. The latter runs 
through Watfordy where it has two dreams, 
which run feparately to Rickmanfworth. " 

In the river, near Ware 9 I have taken 
excellent Trout > and other Jljh. 



HUNTING- 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 



The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Nyne, or Nen, and the Oufe. The Nen 
comes from Wansford, with a winding 
courfe round the north weft and northern 
borders of the county. The Oufe enters 
it at St. Neot's, and, paffing Huntingdon, 
foon after leaves the county. 

I have frequently angled in the latter river, 
near Huntingdon, and always met with good 
fport. It produces excellent Pike, Perch, 
Eels, and abundance of common fifh. 

KENT. 

The Medway is the chief river of this 
county (befide the Thames). It rifes in 
Stiffex, and enters. Kent near Penfhurft, 
takes a north eaft courfe by Tunbridge, 
Maid/lone, and Rochefier, below which it 
forms Chatham Dock, and afterwards joins 
the mouth of the Thames. 

This river produces good fljh of fever al 
kinds. 

The 
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The river Thames pafles this county at 
Greenwkhy where is taken a fmall kind of 
fifh called Wbite-Bait 9 which is fo mupj* 
efteemed, that in the feafon the inhabitants 
of the metropolis and other places were 
ufed to flock thither in parties to partake 
of thefe delicious morfels. But this prac- 
tice is now prohibited, the fifh being found 
to be nothing but the fmall Smelt > which 
was always my opinion. 

Not far from We/iram rife nine confider* 
able fprings, which unite at a fmall dis- 
tance, and form the river Dart 9 which runs 
through Dartford into the Thames. There 
are alfo the rivers Len and Tunriytht laft of 
which runs into the Medway near Tun- 
bridge, and the river St our near Canter* 
bury, which affords plenty of fine Trout. 

JLANCASHrRE. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 

Merfey, by which it is parted from Che* 

Jhire, and which rifes on the weft fide of 

Black/lone Edge % running by Warrington to 

c 2 Liverpool; 
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Vwrpvol ; <the Ribfrle, which enters this 

county at Clkhero, and, running by JPr§^ 

#**, -receives 4he Darron below Sir Henry 

^Philip Hoghton's feat, and then journeys 

-en to the fea $ and the Irwell, which runs 

through Manchester, where it is joined by 

-the little river Irk (famous for fine Eels). 

"Hie Rjick pafies Bury ; and the Wire, Gar* 

ftang and Poulton. There are alfo the 

Lone, or Lun, which rifes in this county, 

-and ffiuu by Laruqfier into the fea, and 

the Colder, which alfo rifes iu this county, 

and runs iato York/hire, where it joins the 

river Aire. 

Theft r fairs erfferd great plenty of fijh. 
Net far from Lancajler and Pre/ion I have 
tften taken very large Salmon, Salmon* 
Trout, Trout, &e. till I have been fairly 
tired. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This county is well furnifhed with rivers, 
the chief of which are, the Soar, which 
rifes in the weftern part of the county ; as 
do aUb the Avon, the Anker, and the WeU 

land. 
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land. Thefe tiver? fortti, Sena different 
Gourfes* The Soar firft runs' north eaft 
by Leicefter^ till it reeeftes at Small m<i 
called Wreke > it then turns tc* the aortb 
weft, and falls fct<* the ?W»#* witts* 
Lei^ftitfhirei Derbtfhirt, and N*tti?1gka*» 
Jkire meet. The ^ki0» takes a ceurfe $9* 
. wards Warwkkfhire ; fhd jtfafo* MM 
aosth weft to the fanft covurty; and 
the Welland has a nord* eaft eo*rfe to 
Harhrwgd. There is alfo the nta» 

Afportfmtn ihay meet toUbgdod diverjrift 
inmahy farts sf thefe rivers. Near Leictf* 
ter I have often had tefcrakie fitteefs t But 
the farther from the trtvru? tip better th$ 
diver/ion, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The chief rivers ate, the Trent, tthiefe 
paffes the weftersf edge o£ the county hj 
lAttkbotough and' Grwfb%- after which k 
lofe* itfelf ift the Htmber f the nojthcra 
boundary y the Wetland? which parts tt# 
county from Northapiptonfhire, a*8^ rwh 

c 3 Wig 
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ning through Stamford, Crowland, and 
Spalding at laft falls into the German 
Ocean $ and the Witham % which rifes in the 
north weft part of the county, takes a 
northern courfe to Lincoln, where it is en- 
Urged by what is called the Fojfe-Dyke, 
and, turning to the fouth eaft, falls into 
the fea below Bq/ion. There are alfo the 
rivers Nyne, or Nen, which runs by Crow- 
land above mentioned, and the Aukam, 
which is famous for Eels. The other 
rivers produce plenty of , good Salmon, 
Trout, and other fifli. In fome of the 
waters about Lincoln is found that fcarce 
fifh the Rud or Finfcale, hereafter treated 
of in the Second Part, 

MIDDLESEX. 

The chief river is the Thames, which, 
for its courfe, navigation, and trade, is 
laid to be unequalled in the known world ; 
therefore, conceiving this to be the mod 
proper place for inferring fome account of 
ft, I fihall proceed to defcribe its rife and 
jwrogrefs, 

The 
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The Thames k is compounded of two rivers, 
namely, the Ifis and the Thame or Tame, 
together with other fmall ftreams which 
run into them. The former of thefe rifes 
near Cirencefter in Gloucejierfhire, and is 
by fome called the head of the Thames ; 
from that place it takes an eafterly courfe to 
Lechlade in the fame county, where it re- 
ceives the river Colne, and becomes navi- 
gable ; then, running north eaft to Oxford, 
it receives the Charwell; and, turning to 
the fouth weft, runs to Abingdon, and 
thence to Dorchejler in Oxfordjhire, where 
the Thame % which rifes in Buckingham/hire, 
joins it. Thus, uniting their names with 
their streams, they make a beautiful river, 
which is thence called by the fingle name 

of Thames ; and, taking a courfe by the ^ 
• borders of the feveral counties of Berks, 
Buckingham/hire, Middle/ex, Surrey, Effex, 
and Kent, joins the Medway in the mouth 
of the Britifli Ocean. The tide flows 
above Richmond,' which is more than 
feventy miles from the fea ; and from- its 
mouth to Lechlade (where the I/is firft be* 

c 4 comes 
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comes awigable) it about two hundred 
god thirty miles. 

The Thames produce* Sahn$n 9 (though in 
we great quantify, J which are generally taken 
about yieworth* Thefe are accounted better 
than thofe of any offer river in England, 
and brings majl extravagant price in the 
London markets ; though^ in pty opinion^ 
the} are no better in qualify than thofe taken 
in manjt other rivers* only thpt they are eaten 
i* greater pcrfeBi on > being caught fo near the 
metropolis : whereat thofe brought from other 
places become Jtreng % and hfe their proper 
Amour before they can be expofed to fate «| 
JLondon; for I am perfmded that &(ilnwn 
cannot be ufod toofrefb. 

This rimer producer numbers of other Jifa 
jbtcb as Trout, Pike* Perch, Carp* Roach^ 
Jfoce> Chub* Barbel* Gudgeons 9 andFkwh 
dors ; and abounds: with Eek and Lampreys 

In the Caln$ y near Uxbridge in this- 
county, good Trouts are to be taken j the 
fiver abounding wUh ftrearae fuitable to 
the pturpofe of angling. It; alfo produces 
fine £eia and. other fUh. 

MONMOUTH- 
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MONMOUTHSftlRE, 

This county may well boaft cf its rfws, 
by which it is better watered than moft 
others j the chief of thefe are, the PPye f 
which parts the county ftamGlouce/ter/hire, 
and runs by the town of Monmouth till it 
joins the Severn / the Monnwu, or Mynow $ 
which divides it from Utrefordjhire, and, 
running, on the other fid& of Memioutb f 
joins the £fy* V ^ 6 Rw*rt*y 9 which part* 
k from. Glamor ganfhire ; and the Z7#, a 
beaatiful rtver, which enters this county 9 
Jktlt above Abergavenny* arid tuns moftly 
fouthward tiU. it faBs* irao the Severn by 
the mouth of the Efamtk} which hft rritif 
on the wefte»n« #de of thd county* B&* 
fidethcfr, theto a*e thd rivers Trotbytit 
Monmouth, the JLaj at Cbepfivw% aad this 
Gtt<tienify ztAbergatoanny. 

All thefe rivers abound with ffh, and 
afford exteMentfpvrti or I have often experi- 
enced* TheSalMM) SatoiofrTrott, Trout, 
and Grayling, takeft here, art viryfmf, e#* 
fepting only the Salmon of the UJk, *0#Mb art 

14 but 
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but indifferent j particularly from Aberga- 
venny upwards. 

N. B. The Lug is moil noted for Gray- 
ling- 

NORFOLK. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Oufe, which divides it from Suffolk and 
Cambridge/hire ', and pafles by Lynn to the 
fea; the Waveney> which rifes within a 
fmall diftance of the Oufe, in the fouthern 
edge of the county, and becomes the 
boundary on the fouth eaft, between Nor- 
fblk and Suffolk ; and the Tare, which rifes 
near the centre of the county, runs eaft- 
ward through Norwich to Tarmoutb, where 
it enters the German Ocean. A little 
above the town of Yarmouth the Tare and 
Waveney pm. There are alfo the rivers 
Tbyrn and Dtize 9 which laft runs by Cap* 
ton or Cat ton. 

Thefe rivers produce fine fifh of almq/i 
every kind ; but their Perch are peculiarly 
excellent. I have often angled in, them y and 
bad gepdjport. 

north- 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The principal rivers in this county are, 
the Nyne, or Nen, and the Welland. It is 
alfo partly watered by the Oufe, the Char* 
well, and the Learn. The Nyne, the Leam, 
and the Charwell rife very near each other, 
not far from Daventry : but they form 
very different courfes ; the X*eqm running 
weflward, the Charwell fouthward, and 
the Nyne eaft ward j the latter paffing by 
Peterborough, Higham -Ferris, Wellingbo- 
rough, arid Warnesford. The Wetland 
rife's on the north weft fide of the county,' 
and divides it from Leicefierjhire, Rutland* 
fhire, and Lincoln/hire* In this county 
alfo rifes the Oufe, which, however, foon 
leaves it, and enters Buckinghamjhirel Be* 
fide thefe, there is the river Wrek, which 
yuns near Co/fington. 

Good angling for Trouts will be found in 
many parts offome of thefe rivers ; in other's, 
for Perch, Pike, and otherf/h ; and in the 
Charwell for the Rud, 

NORTH- 
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NORTHtlMBttKLANTtf. 



This rs a ftdl- watered county, the pf in* 
cipal rivers being the Tyne, the Tweedy 
arid the Cocket. The Tyne rifes with two 
arms, at a confiderable diflance from each 
other : but a little above Hexham they be- 
come united. South Tyne has its rife in 
Cumberland, but foon enters this county ; 
runs northward for fome diflance, and 
then turns eafterfy. North Tyne rifes 
from a place called Tyne Dale, in the weft- 
$rn part of the county; then, taking a 
courfe fouth eaft, joins South Tyne near 
Hexham before mentioned, and thence takes 
its way eafterly by Newcajlle into the lea. 
The Tweed divides this county from Scot* 
land) where it has its fource, and, after hav- 
ing entered this county, journeys on north 
eaftetly to Berwick, where it enters fchfe 
German Ocean. The Cocket paffes Felton 
Bridge, where are taken excellent Trout* 
There are alfo, in this county, the rivers 
Wents-Beck, which runs by Morpeth, and 

the 
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the Alne % which paffes by the town of 
Alnwick. 

All thefe rivers abound with jijh. At Ber- 
wick are taken ~vq/i quantities of Salmon, 
which are pukled andfent to London by con- 
tract. With this the markets are chiefly 
/applied : hut it goes under the appellation of 
Newcq/tle Salmon, though I am confident that 
veryfetu, if any, cured there. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is, the 
Trent, (fo called, sis is faid, from its pro- 
ducing thirty kinds of fifli j or, more pro- 
bably, from its reception of thirty lefler 
rivers,) which has its fountain-head in 
Stqffbrdjhire, and, after running a courfe 
of two hundred miles, augments the tur- 
bulent river Humber. It enters this county 
at the fouth weft point, where it joins the 
Erwajb ; running to the eaft w?urd till it 
teaches Newark, it there forms an ifland, 
and then turns to the northward into 
Lincoln/hire. The Idle has its fpring in 

Sherwood 
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Sherwood Forejl, runs through the north- 
ern parts of the county, pafling Eq/i and 
Weft Retford^ to the borders of Torkjhire 
and Lincoln/hire, where it joins the Trent, 
The Trent is famous for angling. It pro* 
duces fome Salmon, and abounds with Trout y 
Graylings Pike, Perch , and other fijh. I 
have had many days diver/ion in this water , 
and have never failed taking fifh in abun- 
dance ^ even when others have been out for 
nearly the whole day without taking any ; 
which they imputed to its being what they 
termed a bad day for the fport. There is 
goodjijlring near the towns of Nottingham 
and Newark* 



OXFORDSHIRE. 



This county is well watered by rivers ; 
the principal of which (befide the Thames) 
are, the I/is, the Tame, and the Charwell ; 
which latter, after it has > for a time, parted 
this county from NorthamptonJhire> paflfes 
through the middle of it till it joins the 
IJis. Ln this part of the river the Rud are 
11 generally 
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generally more plentiful than higher t up. 
There are alfo the Windrujh and the 
Evenlpad. 

All thefe rivers produce fome Trout, ex- 
cellent Pike and Perch, and abundance of 
common fifh. They are alfo famous for fine 
Eels. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Though the fmalleft county in England, 
is well watered j for, befides the river Wei- 
land, which wafhcs the fouth and fouth 
eaft borders, and the Wafh, which divides 
the county from eaft to weft, there are 
many fmaller rivers that fall into them 
on every fide. 

The fifh taken in thefe waters are exceed- 
ingly good and plentiful, which makes amends 
for the want of feafijh, occqfioned by the 
county lying fo far inland. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is the 
Severn, which I have before noticed in 
the account of the rivers oiGlouceflerJhire : 

but 
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but it being the river in -which I firll 
learned the art of Angling in this county, 
I (hall fay fomething more of it here. 

The Severn (in this (hire) is a very 
beautiful river, ft often overflows its 
banks, and runs with great violence, 
owing to the rains, which at times de- 
fcend in fuch torrents from the hills in 
Wales as occafion its fudden rife. Upon 
the weather clearing up, it falls nearly as 
fall asit rofe before, till it comes within ks 
bounds, and foon becomes clear : for, ex- 
cept at fuch times of overflow, it is as fine 
and char a water, abounding with ftreams, 
as any that this ifland can boaft of. Fine 
Salmon is taken near Shrewjbury ; and 
numbers of thefe filh run up the river quite 
into Wales. The Salnwn of the Severnixe 
(I believe) fooner in feafon than thofe of 
any other river that we have in England, 
though not v fo early as in fome parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Near the town 
.above mentioned I have often caught 
fine Salmon-Trout, Trwt, Grayling, Pike* 
Perth, Corf, Cbub, Reach, and Dace 1n 

abundance j 
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abundance; Ruffs, Gudgeons, Flounders, 
and Eels ; alfo Salmon-Fry, and Gravlings, 
or Gravel-lq/l-fprings ; which latter in this 
part of the country are called Sampfons. 
Amufing myfelf one day with taking thefe 
fhjall but very nice fiih with an artificial 
fly made to a fingle hair* and a fine line 
tied to the top of a flender rod* I rofe and 
hooked a large fifh, which at fir ft I took 
to be a Chub, but foon found my miftake 
by his play. He now began to. run very 
hard, and I* was awkwardly fituated (for 
I had rifen him over fome willows, and 
had no wheel to give him line), which 
niade me fearful of lofing my fifli, and 
part of my line into the bargain ; for at 
that time I was not more than ten years 
of age. He next took a turn down the 
ftream, which enabled me, to extricate my- 
felf. from, the obftru&ion of the willows. 
Inftantly afterwards I had a large ditch to 
crofs, which I leaped, keeping my fifh in 
good play at the fame time. Here I had 
no obftruftion, and my diverfion became 

highly pleafing. The conteft Jafted full 

d' twenty 
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fairly gave it op, 
mtian, gradually 
the fere, till at laft I 
upon fine gravel, where 
did not carer htm (for I had not 
t); then, hying down my 
rod, I took him with my fingers in his 
gjflt, and carried Un in triumph fome 
dManrr from the water, before 1 noticed 
what kind of fifh it was. My companion 
(a youth) them exclaimed, "Itk a Sal- 
mm/* 9 I anfwered, "No,— it is a Gray- 
&g;" and foch it proved, and perhaps the 
krgeft and fineft grown fiih of the kind 
ever taken by any means in any river in 
this kingdom, weighmg full five pounds. 

The river Tome, or Temd* which pafies 
by the town of Lmdlno in this county^ 
and 611s into the Severn near Worker > 
abounds with fine Trmt and Grayling, of 
* which kinds I have taken, with a fly, be- 
tween nine and ten dozen in a day's fifh- 
ing. The Wevel alfo rifes in this county, 
and runs north to Chsflure. Term Broth* 

which empties itfclf into the Severn about 

four 
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' miles below SbreTvJhury, produces 
excellent fifli, particularly Perch, which 
are aftonimingly large* feldom weighing 
lefs than two pounds, and commonly from 
three to four. This water, from the 
Severn a considerable way upwards, is the 
property of the prefent Lord Berwick, 
whofe grandfather (Mr* Hill) permitted 
me (when a boy) to angle in any part of 
it, where I hare often taken fo many of 
thefe noble Perch, that f have gone a mile 
or two round rather than pafs by that gen- 
tleman's hall, as if conlcious that I had 
made too fhamefut a (laughter. 

There is alfojine angling in Lee Brook, 
about two miles from Went in this county, 
wherein are plenty of gsod Pike, Penh, 
Eels, isfc. 

There are fome good Trout.ftreams too 
about Cundover, the water of Owen 
Smythe Owen, Efq. where I have taken 
many fine Trouts. In the Chinn Water 
alfo I have taken great numbers j but they 
are of that kind which do not grow orer* 
large. Here you may often take barren 
d s Trouts, 




\ 
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Trouts, that (hall be perfectly good all 
winter, when others are good for nothing. 

There are likewife fome Trouts, Ruffs, 
Carps, and common , fifh to be taken in 
Mcel Brook. The Eels in this water are 
very fine alfo* 



Somersetshire. 

This county is well watered with rivers ; 
for, befide the mouth of the Severn, there 
are, the Avon, which enters this county 
between four and five miles to the fouth 
eaft of Bath, is the boundary between 
it and Gloucejlerfhire, and, palling by 
Briftol, runs into the mouth of the Se- 
vern; the Brent, which rifes on the eaftern 
edge of the county, and runs to. the weft- 
ward by Glajlonbury, below which it be- 
comes a large lake, and then runs into the 
river Barret ; the P arret rifes on the 
fouthern edge of the county, and receives 
in its courfe (which it takes northward) 
the Yeovil and the Tome, then, paffing by 
Brtfgewatcr, falls into the Briftol Channel. 

Thete 
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There are alfo, the Brews, which runs by 
Brutori ; the Parr, which paffes Langport 
and South Petherton ; and the Ivel, which 
runs by Ivelchejter, now called IlchejterS 

There is good angling for Trout about 
Mitford, three or four miles above Bath, as 
I have often experienced ; and mojl of thefe- 
rivers produce other goodfijh and fine Eels. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Trent, which is accounted the third river 
in England, and has its fourc6 among the 
Moorlands in the north weft part of- the 
fhire, but being foon augmented by fe- 
veral rivulets, as well as the Sow and 
Ecclejhall Water, paffes Stone and fnany 
other towns in this county, and runs 
eafterly to Derbyjhire ; tfie ' Dove, which 
rifes in the northern part of this county, 
forms the boundary between it and Derby- 
jhire, and joins the Trent ; and the Sow, 
which rifes a few'miles to the weft of New- 
coftle-under-Line, and, running by Stafford, 

03 ' * , to 



3& TK& rivers* £?e 9 

tcx the fwth eaft v &U& »ito th* 5Fiwv 
Th«r*i$ alfo th* m&Tamt* which runs 
by Tamtyorth* 

¥k$k tHfoets contain f lent} of fifth which 
4§!Mmuchfpartt0jtfeAngfof more parti* 
mltyty tb* Trout and Grayling in the Trent \ 



SUFFOLK. 

The chief river* of this county are, the 
Waveney> thcTDefon, the Orwell, and the 
Stour* The Waveney rifes on the northern 
edge of this county* and, running to the 
iwtth eaft* afttar paging £to&x (at which 
ylace I him caught many fine fib) form* 
two taaoehfte, one of which rum to the 
flail n$tf ly to l&foffi* where it makes * 
ftop without teaching the fea, the other 
run* with an wgle to the north, and fejfe 
igt& the 2f#r« near Tamouth* The Zk&* 
Tift* 9, Uttfe to the weftwaxd of Bsbenbam* 
a»d ww eiilward to Wtckfam, winds 
round that town, and journeys to the fea. 
The 0/*wf# rifes neat Wulpit % and r um 
^ Wtf d to the £u»q fea. ThcSfcarrife* 
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on the edge of Cambridgefliire, and runs 
moftly eaftward till it fella into the fea with 
the Orwell at Harwich. There are alfo 
the Ald 9 which runs near the eaft fide of 
Aldburgb; the Blytb, which runs through 
Halewortb and Soutbwold; the Larki, 
which runs by Bury St. Edmund's to Mib* 
den-Halt; and the Breton, which paffesby 
Lavenham. 

There is good angling in this county ; as 
moji of tbefe rivers contain excellent jijh of 
different kinds j abundance of Eels, andfome 
Grawfijh. 

SURREY. 

The chief rivers of this county (betide 
the Thames) are, the Molfey or Mole, 
tht Wey, and the Wandle. The Molfey 
rifes on the fouthern borders of Surrey, 
and takes a court* moftly fouth eaft* At 
the foot of Box-HHl> near a village called 
Mickleham, this river works its way under 
ground like a mole (from which remark- 
able chrcumftanee it is fuppofed to have 

taken k& name),, fifing again near Leather- 
to 4 * bead, 
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head, where its wandering ftreams are, 
again united; and form a tolerably large 
river, running uqder Leatherhead Bridge 
to Cobham and Molefey, where it joins the 
Thames. The Wey rifes in H,a?npfhire> and 
enters this county near Farnham 9 increas- 
ing in width till it is pall Godalmin, and 
running moftly fouthward by Guildford 
till it joins the Thames at Oatlands. ' 

Carjhaltorij a village in this county, is 
fituate among innumerable fprings of 
water, which altogether form a fmall river 
in the very center of the town, and, joining 
other fprings which come from Croydon 
and Beddington, form the river Wandle, 
which runs on by Mitcham and Tooting till 
it falls into the Thames at Wand/worth. 
. / have taken very good fifh in the Molfey ; 
but in the Wandle , which is famous for its 
Trout , I have taken fome dozens in a dafs 
angling. 

SUSSEX* 

This county, has many rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which (bcfide the Medway) are, 

the 
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the Arun, the Adur, the Oufe, and the 
Rother. The Arun rifes in St. Leonard's 
Foreji near Horjham, and, after running 
weft ward, turns to the fouth, and pafles by 
Arundel, two or three miles below which 
it falls into the fea. The Adur has its 
fpring in the fame Foreji as the former, and 
runs nearly the fame courfe, till it ap- 
proaches the fea ; it then turns a few miles 
to the eaft, and becomes the harbour of 
New Shoreham. The Oufe rifes from two 
branches, one of which has its fpring in 
the faid Foreji, the other in the foreft of 
Worth ; but they foon unite to the fouth 
hear Lewes, and run to the fea. The 
Rother rifes near Rotber/ield, and runs 
moftly eaftward ; but a few miles to the 
north of Rye it makes an angle to the 
fouth, and, falling into the fea, forms 
Rye Haven. There are alfo the Crook and 
the Lavant, which run near Chichejler. 

Thefe rivers have their jhare of jijh vf 
various kinds. In the Arun is caught that 
rnuch-ejleemedfifh called Mullet. They run 
from the fea in large fhoals ; and their feed- 
ing 
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ing (as isfuppofed) upon a particular weed 
that grows in the river , gives them that de- 
licious tqfte for which they are Jo highly 
ejleemed. I have angled in thefe rivers with 
goodfuccefs. 



WARWICKSHIRE* 

This county has feveral good rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Avon, which 
rifes m Leicejlerjhire^ and enters this county 
a little above Rugby; whence running 
nioftly fouth weft, and paffing Warwick^ 
Stratford^ and Bitford, it enters Worcejier- 
Jhire; the 2"iww£,"whicb, upoa entering this 
county, runs eaftward till it receives the 
Blyth 9 and then takes a courfe northward ; 
and the Arrow , which rifes in Worcejlerjhire^ 
and, crofling the weft fouth weft borders 
of this county, joins the Avon near Bit- 
ford. There are alfo, the Anker ^ which 
runs by Atherjlon and Nuneaton ; the Cole , 
which runs by Colejhill; and the Sher- 
burn> near Coventry. 

I have 
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/ have often caught many dozens of fine 
fifh in the Avon near Warwick. There h 
alfo good angling infome of the other rivers 
of this county. 

WESTMORELAND. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Eden, the Lone, and the Kan, or Ken* 
The Eden, which rifes on the eaftern 
borders of the fhire, runs chiefly north 
weft by Appleby, and, after receiving 
eight other rivers, enters Cumberland. 
The Lone rifes not far from the Eden, and, 
running fome little way to the eaftward, 
paflfes by Lonfdale and Kirby-Steven, takes 
its courfe towards the fouth, and enters 
Lancajhire. The Kan flows from a lake 
called Kan or Kent Meer, and, running 
through Kendal, (which takes its .. name 
from the river,) foon falls into the fea. 
There is alfo the river Lowther, which 
rifes at Mow-hill, and runs by Lowther. 
I cannot help mentioning in this place the 
remarkable water called Winander-Meer, 

fituate 
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fituate among the mountains in the fouth- 
jrn part of this county, faid to be the 
greateft lake in England, and to have re- 
ceived its name from the Saxons on account 
of its winding banks. It is more than ten 
miles in length, and rocky at bottom, 
fomething fimilar to a pavement. In it 
are taken the Charr, before mentioned in 
my account of the waters of Cumberland. 

In the Kan, a little below Kendall, I 
have had fine diver/ion with the Salmon- 
Trout , which run up the river from the fea. 
There is alfo plenty of other Trout in thefe 
rivers , their bottoms being mojlly rocky , and 
their Jir earns fwift. 



WILTSHIRE. 



This county is pleafantly watered with 

rivers; the principal of which are, the 

Upper and Lower Avon, the Nadder 9 the 

Willy, the Bourne, and the Kennet. The 

Upper Avon rifes from a great ridge of 

hills which ^divide the county into north 

and fouth, and paffes fouthward through 

many 
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many villages to Ambrejbury. The Lower 
Avon has its rife in the northern edge of 
this {hire, and paffes by the Devizes, 
Malmfbury, Chippenham, and Bradford. 
The Nadder rifes in the fouth weft part of 

the county, and runs by Chi/mark. The 
Willy rifes near Warminfler, and runs by 
Yarnbury, Orcheflra, and Wilton. The 
former of thefe rivers and the two latter 
unite their ftreams at or near Sali/bury 9 
" and then pafs on to Chrijichurch in Hamp- 
fhire, taking with them the Bourne, which 
fprings in the eafternrtioft part of Wihjhire, 
and, by running fouth weft, joins them 
below Salifbury. The Kcnnet has its fpring 
head in the middle of the county not far 
from Marlborough, which it paffes, and 
takes a courfe eaftward to Berk/hire. 

Thefe rivers abound with good Trout, 
Graylings and other fine fjh ; and I have 
had excellent diverjton in them. About . Salif- 
bury, particularly, I have taken fome f cores 
of Trout and Grayling. 

WORCESTER- 



• 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Severn, which enters it on the north 
weft fide, taking a courfe to the fouth- 
ward, and, paffing by Worcefier and Up* 
ton, foon enters Gloucefterfhire ; the 
Tame, which, entering this county on the 
weft border, has a courfe to the fouth 
eaft till it joins the Severn, which it does 
about two miles below Worcefier Bridge ; 
and the Avon, which enters the eaft fide of 
the county, paffing by Perjhore and Eve* 

jham, and leaves it again at the fouthern- 
mod point. There are alfo, the river Sal- 
warp, which runs through Droitwich and 
Bromfgrove, and the Stour, which paffes 
Kiddcrminfter and Stourbridge. 

In thefe rivers are to be taken Salmon, 
Salmon-Trout, Trout, Grayling, and mofi 
other river Jijh. I have caught very good 
Trout and Grayling in the Tame, near Mr. 
Berkley 9 s feat, about three miles from Wor- 
cefier ; 
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cefter ; and at lircadburjL, between five and 
Jix miles. I have alfo taken fame fine Trout 
in the Stour 9 near Kidderminfter. The 
Lampreys in the Severn, taken between the 
cities cfWorcefier and GJouce/ler? sire large 
and excellent ; and great quantities vf Lam- 
prom are taken and potted in tkefe title u 



YORKSHIRE. 

This county is watered by an abundance 
of rivers ; the principal of which are, the 
Number, though this is not properly a 
diflmft river, as not having * Ipring-faead 
of ks own, but rather the mouth or re- 
ceptacle of divers other rivers, efpecially 
the Trent, the Oufe, the Darwent, the 
Dsm, the Aire, the Calder, the Wbarfe, 
and the Swale, that uniting their 
ftreams form the Humber, which is tkt 
moft violent current in all the ifland, and 
at laft falls into the German Ocean be- 
tween Torkfhire and Lincoln/hire ;— -the 
Trent, which has been particularly noticed 
before j the Oujk, which rifes on the weft 

14 north 
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north weft fide of the county, takes^ a 
cburfe of fome length to the fouth eaft, 
dividing the city of Tork into two parts ; 
the Darwtfft; whkh divides the North and 
Eaft Ridings, rifes in the north eaft part 
of the county near the fea, and runs 
fouth and fouth weft till it joins the Oufe; 
the Don, pr Dun, which rifes among the 
hills near the fouth weft end of Torkjhire, 
runs fouthward by Rothqrham, where it 
receives the river Rot her, then, palling on 
to Sheffield^ turns to the north eaft by 
Doncafler, and, having received the Aire, 
runs into the Oufe / the Calder, which has 
its fpring in Lancajhire, enters this county 
on the fouth weft fide, and runs eaft ward 
into the Aire ; the Aire, which has its 
fource at the bottom of a high hill that ' 
goes by the name of Pennigent Hill, runs 
to the eaft by Skipton, ' Bradford, and 
through Leeds, joining the Calder at Caflle- 
ford Bridge near Pontefraft, and after- 
wards joining the Don (which river has 
a thoufand windings, and from Skip/on 
to Gargrave is paffed over eight times 

1 within 
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trithin three miles) ; the Wharfe, which 
fprings among the hills in the weftern part 
of the county, and runs with a violent 
ftream chiefly to the fouth eaft till it enters 
the Oufe; the Swale, which rifes among the 
hills in .the north weft part of Yorkfliire, 

runs to the foitth eaft by Richmond, and 
joins the river Urt a little belo\fr Borough^ 
bridge, then > running on to Rippon, divides 
jhe North and Weft Ridings. There are 
alfo, the Hull, which rifes in this county, 
and runs near Beverley ; the Tees, which 
Tifes in the county of Durham, and, run- 
ning eafterly through Gijborough, dif- 
charges itfelf into the German Ocean; 
xhtRibble, which is much noted for its, 
Salmon, rifes out of a place called Rib* 
bledale, and runs into Lancafhire ; and 
the Rhy 7 which runs through Malton. 

There is in the Eaft Riding of this 
county a fmall but rapid ftream called 
Ditffield or Driffield Beck, which produces 
as fine Trout as any river in England, fel- 
dom weighing lefs than two pounds, and 
frequently five or fix. 

E ' Mojl 
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4 Mqft of thefe rivers produce good Salmon ', 
Salmon-Trout, Trout, Pike? Perch, Eels, 
and Crawfijb (with the latter of which the 
river Ure abounds J ; and alfo plenty of 
common fifh* 

The river Humber is f aid to produce the 
greateji quantity of that fort offifh which in 
this part of the country is called the Golden 
Umber, and in other counties Grayling 7 and 
though fome are of opinion that they really 
are a different fpecies offifh, yet I am con- 
vinced that they are not, but that different 
counties give them thefe fepar ate names. 
I have often taken goodfifh in the river Hull 

near Beverley, famous for large Pike, which 
are often caught from feven to eighteen pounds 
in weight* In fome of the lakes in this county 
(and, ifhrecollefi right, in tbofe of Holder* 
nefs,) are taken the Rud or Finfcale. 
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NORTH WAJLES. 

V • 

4 

ANGLESEY, ISLE OF. 

The chief rivers are, the Brant, which 
rifes in the eaft fide of the ifland, and, 
running moftly foiith weft, falls into the 
Mineu ; the Alow, which alfo has its rife 
in this county, and, after a winding courfe 
of fome length, lofes itfelf in the Irifh fea ; 
and the Kevfny, which fprings from a 
high hill to the north of Coydana, and 
liters the fea on the fouth weft fide of the 
ifland. 

There is an abundance of Jinejijh in thefe 
rivers ', particularly of Salmon-Trout, which 
are by fome called Sea Trout. Thefe run 
up the rivers from the fea in great numbers 
all the fummer 9 and afford good diverfion to 
the angler 9 as I have experienced. 



£ 2 CARNAR< 
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CARNARVONSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is the 
Conway, which rifes from a lake where 
this (hire, Denbighfhire, and Merioneth- 
fhire join, (being the boundary between 
the two fir ft,) and, running northward, 
becomes remarkably wide near Abercon- 
way, at which place it difcharges itfelf into 
the fea. 

There are in this county fome excellent 
rivers for angling, particularly near Bangor.. 



DENBIGHSHIRE. 



The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Clwyd, which rifes in the center of the 
fliirc, and, taking a circular courfe to the 
ibuth eaft, afterwards turns to the north- 
ward, till it enters Flint/hire, and then 
falls into the Irifh fea ; the Elwy, which 
has its fource on the fouth weft edge of the 
county, and runs moftly towards the 
north eaft into Flint/hire, where it fall* 
into the. Clwyd; and the Dee, which runs. 

from 
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from Merioneth/hire into this county, aftd 
becomes the boundary between it and 
Che/hire. 

Thefe rivers afford good diverjion to an 
angler, which I have more than once en* 
joyed. 

FLINTSHIRE. 

This county is watered by many rivers, 
the chief of which are, the Clwyd, the 
Elwy, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Sevioft, 
and the j4 fen; all which afford great quan- 
tities of good fift. The Clwyd and the 
Elwy unite their dreams at St. Afaph, 
where I have caught many excellent Trout 
of a fuperior flavour to thofe taken in 
England. 

MERIONETHSHIRE, 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Dee, the Avon, and the Drurydh. 
The Dee, which has its rife in this county, 
is fuppefed to pafs through the lake called 
Pemble-Meer' without muring its waters 

e 3 * with 
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with thofe of the lake, which is a large 
water, and abounds with a much-efteemed 

kind of fifli called a Guiniad 9 as the Dee 
does with Salmon; and yet it is very re- 
markable, that there are never any Salmon 
taken in the Lake, nor any Guiniad in the 
River. After the Dee leaves this water, 
it takes a north eaft courfe into Denbigh- 
fhire. The Avon has its fpring in Berofe- 
Wood 9 on the eaft fide of the county, and, 
taking a north wefterly courfe, lofes itfelf 
in 5/. George's Channel. The Drurydh 
flows from a Lake in the north of this 
county, and, taking a courfe to the fouth 
weft, runs into the Irifh fea. 
• All thefe rivers produce great plenty of 
Jifhj particularly of the Salmon and Trout 
kind, of which I have taken many. 



MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 



This county is exceedingly well watered 
by a number of fmall rivers, which run 
from all quarters of it into the Severn, a 
river which adds greatly to the beauty of 

the 
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the country where it has its fpring from 
the firft mountain of Plinlimmon, and of 
which I have fpoken before-. The rivers 
Rhydel and Wye iffue from the fame moun- 
tain, but foon leave the county. The 
Yenat, wjiich rifes towards the north weft 
fide of the county, takes a courfe to the 
eaftward, and becomes part of the north* 
era boundary between this (hire and 
Denbighihire, and falls into the Severn at 
the north eaft point of the county. The 
Turghhas its fource on the weftern fide 
of the (hire, and runs eaftward till it 
comes to the foot of Mount. Golway, 
where it turns to the north, and, after 
receiving the river Wurway, falU into the 
Tenat. 

An angler meets with excellent /port in 
thefe rivers, which have great quantities of 
choice fijh 7 of which I have had ajharp. 



*4 
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goum WALES, 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE OT BRUCOKSJfIRE, . 

The chief rivers are, the TJ/k 9 which 
rifes from a fpring on the eaft of the Black 
Mountain in the fouth weft part of the 
county, takes a couf fe to the north, and 
then, turning to the eaft, enters Mon- 
mouthfeire ; the Wye 9 which forms the 
north boundary between this county and 
Radnorfhire, * and then runs into Hereford- 
fhire ; the Irvon 9 which rife* among the 
mountains to the north weft, runs at firft 
to the fouth, and afterwards north eaftr 
erly into tfreWye ; the Tavye 9 which iffues 
frQm the , foot of the Black Mountain 
above mentioned, and runs into Glamor* 
ganfliire ; as does the Rumney 9 foon after 
its rife in this county. 

1 have caught many dozens of fine Trout 
near the town ofBrecon> and in other places 
of this county; but the Salmon taken in the 
\JJk are not accounted fo good as others^ 

• 5 There 
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There is a large water about the middle cf 
the county, called Brecknock-meer, which is 
fome miles over, and contains foch quantities 
of fijh, that it is common to hear the people 
fay, that there are only two-thirds water to 
oneoffijh. 



CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Toway, which 
enters this county on the north eaft fide, 
runs jnoftly foqth and fouth weft through 
Carmarthen, and afterwards falls into the 
Briftol Channel ; the Cotley, which rims 
moftly from north to fouth, till it joins 
the Toway; the Teivy, or Tavey, which 
has its fource in Cardiganfhire, and is the 
boundary between that county and this, 
till, having received the river Keach, it 
divides this county from Pembrokefhire. 

In thefe rivers are taken fine Salmon^ . 
Salmon-Trout, Trout, and other good Jijh. 
I have had excellent diver/ion in the Toway % 
from the Rijhop's feat, down to near Car r y 
marthen; particularly in taking a kind i^ 

trout ; 
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Trout, called by the inhabitants of this coun- 
try Sewen or Souen, which are here wry 
mi&h ejieemed, and afford great /port to the 
ftogler ; yet it is very remarkable, that the 
people here never knew of any being taken 
by angling till thefirjl time that I angled in 
this water ; and many have been very much 
furprifed at feeing me take, in an afternoon, 
from a dozzn to eighteen or twenty of them, 
with an artificial fly. 

« 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county are, ■ 
the Toway, which lfifes in this county, and 

runs into Carmarthenfliire ; the Teivy, 
which rifes from a hill of the fame name in, 
the eaftern part of the county, parts it 
from Pembrokefhire, and, running for. 
fome length amon'g rocks and ftones, lofes 
the appearance of a river ; after which, 
however, it begins to have a regular 
channel, and then, running towards the 
fouth weft, lofes itfelf in St. George's 
Channel below Cardigan ; and the Rhydel, 
which has its fource on .the fouth weft fide 

6 . of 
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of PJinlimjnon Hill before mentioned, runs 
towards Jthe fouth weft of this county, and 
falls .into the fame channel. The IJhvyth^ 
which has its fpring near the lead-mines on 
the north-eaft fide of the county, alfo falls 
into St. George's Channel with the, 
Rhydel. 

Thefe rivers produce great plenty of fifh. 
The Teivy is ■. very remarkable for its Sal- 
mon* Here alfo I baye had adminbk 

/port. 

.'. . ■ • . .■* 

1 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

• * 

The chief, rivers are, the Avon, whi^h 

rifes among the hills ip the northern pari 

of this county, and difcharges itfelf into: 

the Briftol Channel ; the Rumney, which 

is foon claimed by this county, becomes 

the boundary between it and Monmouth* 

fliire, and at laft falls intp the mouth of 

the Severn; the. Ogmore, which rifes in the 

northern boundaries of this county, runs 

to the Southward through the middle of it, 

into the Briftol Channel ; and the Tavye, 

which enters at the north weft of the 

county 
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county, arid runs towards 'the'fHiitti weft, 

till it joins the Briftcfl Channel at : Sx^tfey. 
There is alfo the EM, and 'ttiatav other 
finall ftreams. 

- The riven h&rc have great variety ofJifh t 
and to my knowledge afford good angling. 



\ ■. .■ * "■ v 



' frEMBROfcESHIRE; 

This 'county has feveral fine rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Teivy, which 
parts it from Carmarthenfhire ; the Clcthy^ 
which flows from Wrenywaur : hill, and, 
diking afouth faeft courfe, joins* the river 
Ditogtedyey "and the Dotigledye, which fprings 
n*aT the middle of the county, and, after 
Having joined the Cledhewen, paffcs by 
Havcrfordwtjly anitf at 'length, receiving 
the Clethy,! continaesdts courfe to Milford* 
bfiveriy where it joins the fait Water. 

, .All thcfe arc good Trout riv&rs j and have 
plenty of other fifh. 



RADNOR- 
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RADNORSHIRE. 

This county is well watered ; for, be- 
fide the Tame or Temd, which on the 
north eaft. divides this county from Shrop* 
(hire, and the Wye, which waihes the 
weft fide,- there are, the Ithon, which 
rifes. in the north of the county,, and* 
winding towards the fouth weft, after hav- 
ing received feVeral ftreams, joins the 
Wye; and the Sopiergil, which runs neas 
the town of Radnor. Several other 
ftreams alfo arife in this county, run into 
SliTopfhiro and Herefordlhire, and afford 
good fifli ^ and the. rivers in general abound 
with fuch excellent Trout and Grayling , 
that it is delightful to angle in them. In-* 
deed all the rivers of Wales, both north and 
fouth, haw great variety of jif}\ 
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SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county arc, 
the Dee and the Don. It is bounded on 
the fouth by the former, which, after a 
long courfe, runs through the New Town 
of Aberdeen* and then falls into the fea. 
The Don j which pafles by Kintore and In- 
verurj, has a winding courfe of many 
miles, and falls into the fea juft below the 
Old Town of Aberdeen, which is diftant 
from that of the New Town fomewhat 
more than a mile; and though thefe 
rivers join the fea fo near each other, yet 
they have fuch different courfes, that a 
few miles up they are confiderably apart. 
Thefe excellent rivers produce fuch quan- 
tities of fine fifh, as is really aftonifhing ! 
particularly Salmon, which brings in con- 
fiderable profits to the proprietors of the 
fiflieries, who are united into companies, 
on account of the great number of fhares, 
of which no perfon can hold above one 

at 
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at a time. The Dee produces more Sal- 
mon than the Don, but the latter has the 
mod Trout, which I am convinced arc 
better than thofe taken in any other river 

within my knowledge, either in Great 
Britain or Ireland. I have often caught 
many dozens of thefe fine Trout; and 
once, in particular, aftonifhed feveral gen* 
tlemen of Aberdeen (who were no granger* 
to the art of angling) by taking a fine difli 
of them at a tijne when the fiiow-water 
from the hills came down the river in 
abundance, being a cold day about the 
middle of March. 

/ have alfo caught fine Salmc?i 9 Grills % 
and Whit lings in ihefe rivers, and other fijh 
of the Salmon kind, which afford much ffort 
to the angler. 

There are alfo, the beautiful river De- 
veron, which runs round one fide of the 
town of Strathbogie; and the river Bogie, 
which fur rounds the other fide, and then 
joins the Deveron* 

Thefe rivers are both famous for Trout. 

AYRSHIRE. 
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AYRSHIRE. 



The chief rivers are, the Aire, which 
has a long courfe, with its banks beauti- 
fully adorned with woods and gentlemen's 
feats, and, running moftly from eaft to 
weft, falls into the fea ; the CW/, which 
falls into the river Aire about four miles 
above the town of Ayr; the Stincher, the 
Girverij and the Irvin, the laft of which 
divides Ayr from Cunningham. By thefe 
rivers and feveralfmaller ftreamsthis county' 
is well watered ; befide which, there is an 
extenfive lake called Dun, fome miles in 
length and breadth, with an ifland, where- 
on is an old caftle of the fame name. 

Theje rivers yield very fine fijh y particu- 
larly Salmon and Trout. 

t 

ARGYLESHIRE or INVERARY. 

This county has a remarjcable number 
of lochs or lakes which abound with fifli* 
Loch-Aw\ between twenty and thirty miles 
in length, and in fome places only one in 

breadth, 
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breadth, is faid to contain twelve iflafids* 
from it iffues a river called Aw, which 
tuns a ccmrfe of fome few miles, then en- 
ters Loch-Ediff (which is much noted for 
Salmon), and afterwards falls into the 
weftern fea not far from the IJle of Mull. 
Loch-Leven Js a water [of great extent 
and full of fifh. There are alfo feveral 
rivers in the IJle of Arran that abound with 
Salmon and Trout; befide which there are 
many rivers in other parts of the (hire. 



BANFFSHIRE- 



This county is well watered by feveral 
fine rivers ; the chief of which are, the 
Spey, a noble, rapid river, which runs on 
the weft through this (hire, paflmg by 
Gordon Cq/ite, the town of Fochabers, and 
other places of note ; the Dovern or De- 
veron, which runs on the eaft, a branch 
- of which paffes* through the town of 
Keith j and becomes very broad before it 
reaches the town of Banff, below which it 
meets the fea j and the Ugie, which runs 

f on 
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on the fouth, and divides it from Aberdeen* 
Jbire. 

Thefe rivers, efpecially the Spey, abound? 
with Salmon and other fine fifh. 



BERWICKSHIRE, 

The principal rivers are,- the Tweed, a* 
beautiful laf ge river, by which the county 
is partly bounded on the fouth ; the 
Lauder, which runs through a town of 
the fame name, and pad Lauderfort,. 
the feat of the noble family of the Mait- 
lands, keeping its courfe due north ; the 
jEye, which runs by Ayeton, and joins the 
fea at Eyemouth. There is alfo the Black 
Water and the White Water. 

All of thefe contain many kinds of fifh in, 
abundance. 



BUTESHIRE AND CAITHNESS. 

The river or water of Thurfo gives name 
to the town of Thurfo, which it pafles on 

*he eaft fide, and is very famous for Sal~ 

moUf 
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t?wn 9 which are faid to keep in the river 
all the year. 

There are numbers of other rivers and 
lakes in this part of the country , which 
produce uncommon quantities of \fifb. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the Clyde and 
the Leven. By the former the county is 

partly bounded on the fouth ; the lattef 
tuns from Loch-Lomond, fand joins the 
Clyde, at the Confluence of which ftands 
the town of Dumbarton. The Itch above 
mentioned* which is fituate among the 
mountains, is faid to be full twenty-four 
miles in length and tight in breadth. It 
contains thirty iflands, three of which 
have churches, and feveral of the reft are 
inhabited. It abounds with different forts 
of fifh, particularly a delicious kind called 
Poems or Pollac, a kind otEeL 

I have often angled in the river Clyde, and 
taken fine Salmon, Trout, Perch, and other 
fijh in great plenty. 

Fl DUMFRIES. 



-» 
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DUMFRIES. 

The principal rivers of this county are*, 
the Annan and the Neith, or Nid. The 
former runs through the middle of the 
county, paffing by Moffat, and, receiving 
feveral fmaller rivers in its courfe, which 
is between twenty and thirty miles, runs 
on to Annan, and afterwards falls into 
the Solway Firth. The latter runs from. 
Loch-Cure, paffing Dumfries, and dividing 
this fhfre from the Stewart ry of Galloway, 

and. then joins the Solway Firth. There 
are alfo many very fine Trout-ftreams that 
r,un into thefe rivers. 

Near Dumfries and Annan I have taken 
large quantities of fine fijlo. The rivers 
abound with excellent Salmon, Trout, £sV. • 
hut the Annan is much the beflfor angling. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, OR MID .LOTHIAN. 

The river Leith 9 coriimonly called the 
Water of Leith, rifes fome confiderable 
diftance above Edinburgh, runs very ra- 
pidly 
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pidly after rains ; has a winding courfe, in 
which it paffes 'by the cajlle of the cky, 
and joins the Firth at Leith. It is a final! 
river upwards, from a little above Leifb, 
and in the midft of fummer is nearly dry, 
except where there are mill-pools, — I have 
taken very fine Trout in many parts of this 
water, and often near Edinburgh. There 
is alfo a river called E/k 9 which paffes the 
town of Dalkeith^ and feveral others in 
this county, wherein there is good angling. 



ELGINSHIRE. 

This county has feveral fine rivers ; 
among the principal of which is, the 
Spey, which, next to the T'ay, is ac- 
counted the mod confiderable in the 
north of Scotland, and the molt rapid of 
all the kingdom. It has its fpring in 
Badenocb, and, exdufive of its turnings 
and windings, has a courfe of upwards of 
feventy miles, falling at lad into the North 
6ea. The Nefs rifes from a lake called 
Caichy near the Jrijh Sea, from which it 

f 3 has 
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has its name for a few miles; running 
north eafterly, it falls into Loch-Garif, 
afterwards into a water called Eawic, and 
then, taking a courfe towards the fouth 
eaft, falls into Loch-Nefs. The Loflie 
fprings a few miles above this county, and 
falls into the fea a few miles below it, 
nearly furrounding the town of Elgin ia 
Its courfe, ^nd abounding with Salmon 
even to the very head. All thefe rivers 
have excellent fifheries, wherein are taken; 
every feafon fuch vaft quantities of Salmon 
and other filh as would feem incredible to 

a ftranger. Loch-Nefs is about twenty* 
four miles in length, and faid to be of un- 
known depth. It is likewife remarkable 
for never freezing. 

Many of thefe lochs are formed of rivers^ 
which, defcending from their fprings m 
flowing rills, and augmenting their fir earns \ 
become rivers ; then, meeting with hollow 
flam in their paffage (fome of them of vafl 
extent among hills), expand into lakes, or 
lochs, till, finding a proper channel, they 
refume their form of rivers. Thus will fome 
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-of them expand fever al times before theyfnifh 
their courfe to thefea. 



FIFESHIRE. 



This county is watered by feveral 
rivers ; of which, befide the forth and th$ 
Tay, the Leven and the Edin are the 
chief. The Leven Sows from Lough - 
Leven at Kinrofs, and runs from thence 
by Lejly to Ely, a town fituated on the 
weft fide of its mouth. 

The Salmon in this river are ejieemedthe 
iejl in this part of Scotland; and the Lough 
abounds with Trout from four or five to 
twelve or fourteen pounds weight. 

The Edin or Eden runs by the county 
town of Cowpar, and is atfo famous fir Jijh. 

FORFARSHIRE, OR ANGUS. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 

the Tay, which enters it a little above 

• Dundee, a few miles below which it f&ife 

into the Firth of Tay; and the North-Efk 

and Soutb-EJk 7 which nearly ftirround th6 

f 4 towa 



\ 
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town of Montrofe, and then fall into the ' 
northern fea, near four miles diftance from 
each other. 

Thefe rivers abound with excellent Salmon 

and Trout) of which I have taken great 

quantities in the North-Efk, about four miles 

from Montrofe. Once in particular, fo late 

in the year as the 24th of December, I took 

(with a fly) a fine dijh of Trout, byfome 

called White Trout, but here called WhiU 

lings. They hadjufl run from the fea, and 

appeared as bright as filver. Thefe ffh are 

greatly efieemed ; they afford the angler much 

fport, and more or lefs of them are to be 

found in this river at all times ; in^ the win- 

ter, where ihe tide flows ; and infpring and 

fummer, at a dijiance up the rivers, in the 

pio/l rapid Jlream^ 



HADDINGTONSHIRE, OR EAST XOTHIAN. 

The chief riyers of this; county are, the 
firth, which runs to Dunbar Harbour, and 
|he Tyne, a fmall though pretty river, 
yhich rffcs from the hills pear Tejler r and, 

after 
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after watering a fine and pleafant vale, 
runs through the town of Haddington; 
near which is good angling for Trout and 
other fjh. 

INVERNESS. ' 

The principal river of this fhire is the 
Nefs, the particulars whereof have been 

1 

before mentioned, and which, after quitting 

Lough-Nefs, difcharges itfelf into the 
firth of Murray, at the bottom of which 
{lands the town of Invernefs. 

In this river are taken larger Salmon f 
and greater quantities of Trout , than are to 
be found elfewhere in Scotland. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the Dee 9 which 
feparates this county from Aberdeenjhire y 

and the North-EJk, by which it is bounded 

on the fouth. 

Thefe rivers have been particularly fpoken 

of before* 

THE 
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THE STEWART RY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT, 
OR LOWER GALLOWAY. 

The principal rivers are, the Nith and 
the Dee* The former has been fpoken of 
before; the latter rifes from the moun- 
tains near Carrick, and joins the fea at 
Kircudbright, having fo remarkable a 
winding courfe, that, though it is 1 not 
above feventy miles in a line, it is faid to 
run near two hundred. There is alfo the 
Ken, which runs through New Gal- 
hnvay. 

Tbefe rivers, with others of lefs note in 
Shis Jlewartry, produce fine Trout, and 
afford the angler muchfporU 



LANARKSHIRE, OR CLYDESDALE. 

The principal rivers are, the Clyde \ the 
-dnnan, and the Tweed; the two former 
fifing from a mountain called Errick Hill, 
and the latter discharging itfelf into the 
German Ocean, near the mouth of the 

Firth. 
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Firth. There is alfo the river Douglas, 
which falls into the Clyde a little below the 
town of Lanark. 

Thefe rivers produce goodjijh. 



NAIRNSHIRE. 

The principal river is the Nairn, which 
runs on the fouth weft part of the county f 
and meets the fea below the town of 
ffairn, which ftands upon its mouth. 

There are alfo the Calder, which runs by 
a caftle of the fame name, and the Findhorn, 
which runs by a feat of the Earl of Mur- 
ray, called Tarnaway Cajlle. There are 
befide many lakes and fmaller rivers, that 
produce prodigious quantities of Salmon^ 
frout, and other fifhi % 

PEEBLESHIRE,. OR TWEEDALE. 

The chief river is the Tweed, which is 
faid to have given name to the county. It 
rifes at a place called Tweed's Crofs, runs 
from weft to eaft through the country, 

and 
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# 

and receives feveral rivers m its courfe, 
which it takes by the town of Peebles. 
The river Yarrow runs from a loch called 
Wejt Water Loch, which abounds with 
£{h, particularly Eels, of which there are , 
incredible quantities. On the top of a hill 
called Genen is Locbgenen Lake, from 
Which a river runs that falls into Annan- 
dale from a precipice computed to be 
two hundred and fifty feet high, and where 
many times xhtjljh are killed by the fall of 
the water* 



PERTHSHIRE. < 

The chief river of this county is the 
*Fay, a mofl beautiful water, which, as I 
have been informed, fprings from a fmall 
lake, or kind of large bajin, on the top of 
one of 'the Breadalbane mountains, which is 
fuppofed to be-unfathomable, and wherein 
are numbers of ftnall Trout. From this iffue 
feveral little ritts, but thefe, foon uniting, 
become one ftreapi, which runs firft to 

$he north through the country pf Breadal- 
bane, 
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iane, and there, receiving many othetf 
Fivers, expands itfelf into Locb-Tay 9 about 
twenty miles in length, and feven' in 
breadth ; after which, finding a proper 
channel, it becomes a fine rapid river* 
taking its name from the loch* It nearly 
furrounds the town of Duniel4 9 fituate 
at the foot of the Grampian Hills ^ has a 
long courfe, traverfing the very heart of 
Scotland (pafling Perth and Dundee), tilt 
it enters the fea. The river Em rifes far 
weft, on the frontiers of the wejlern hills 
near Glengill, and, running through the 
pleafant country of Strathern, falls into 
the Tay below Perth, after running a 
courfe of about thirty-four miles, wherein 
it paffes many gentlemen's feats on both 
fides of it. The river Timel runs near 
the pafs of Gillicranky, about fourteen 
mites from Dunkeld. The Keith, which 
is famous for its Salmon Fijhery, has a 
cataradt near the Blair of Dummond, the 
found of which among the rocks is Co 
loud as nearly to ftun thofe who come 

nigh 
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nigh it. This river alfo falls into thtf 

/» f£* Tiiy, tf&zr Perth, I have often 
taken fine Salmon and Trout, with which 
this river abounds ; and once, in particular, 
with a fly, I caught more Trout of different 
kinds than I was able to carry home, weigh- 
ing from one to three or four pounds each; 
which much furprifed fever al gentlemen who 
were thought Jo be good anglers, and who 
bad been out all that day, and had taken only 
feventeen. — Another time, being in Oftober, 
I went up the Tay about four miles, and had 
butjujl begun angling when a kind of fleet 
began to fall; and the f after it came down, 
the move eagerly the fijh took, for about twof 
hours, when I was obliged to quit myjiation, 
the Jleet terminating in a generalfnow. By 
this time, however, I had taken upwards of 
three down of Trout (here called Whit* 
lings), allingoodfeafon. 
. In the Fifhery, a little above the bridge at 
Perth, and oppoftte Scone Houfe, I have 
femfeventyfour Salmon taken at one draught i 

and 
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and have been told by the Jijhermen that they 
very often take more. Thefe Salmon ar# 
cured in the fame manner as thofe taken at 
Berwick^ and fent to London and other 
markets. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is, tfe 
Clyde, which runs on one fide of it, paflV 
ing by Glajgow, to the fea, below Greenwk? 
There are alfo the White Cart and the 
Black Cart j upon the former of which* 
ftands the town of Pai/ley. Thefe water** 
uniting their ftreams, fall into the Clyde. 

I have taken fine Trout , Perch, and*tb& 
ftjh, a few miles above Glafgow. 

RO$S. 

This county abounds with loch and 
'vivers which produce great quantities of 
fifti j and there are fifheries eftabliflied *fbr 
taking both river and fea fifli; for many 
of their lochs are properly inlets of the fea r 

5. . wherein 
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wherein are taken numbers of white fiffe* 
particularly Herrings and Cod. 

Thete is alfo good angling in the rivers, ai 
a dijiance from thefea. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the T<veed, 
the Tefy, and the Jed. The former of 
thefe runs through Kelfo 9 but does not 
part Scotland from England, though it 
pafles near the Englifti borders, The two 
latter unite their ftreams near Jedburgh, 
which takes its name from the river Jed. 

An angler may find good /port in theft: 
thers* 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Ettrick, which 
runs through a foreft of the fame name j 
the Tarrow, before fpoken of j and the 
Galla-Water. 

Thefe rivers produce plenty of Eels, and 
fome other good [fifh. 

STIRLING- 
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STIRLINGSHIRE* 

The principal river is the Forth, whicfe 
is by fome reckoned '. the molt famous, 
though not the longeft river in- Scotland. 
It rifes near the hill called Lomond, and, 
running by Stirling^ takes a remarkably 

Terpentine courfe, perhaps the moil beau- 
tiful ever feen in nature. The form of 
its winding may be conceived by the 
length of the way, for it is upwards of 
twenty-four miles from Stirling to Alloa 
by water, and fcarcely four miles by land. 
It afterwards joins the Firth near Edin- 
burgh. There is alfo the river Allan, which 
runs by the town of Dumblain. 

Thefe rivers produce Salmon and Trout in 
abundance. About four miles above Stir- 
ling there is as good Trout-Jijhing as I ever 
experienced* 

m 

SUTHERLANDSHIRBw 

This county has a great many rivers 
and lochs; the number of the latter 

o is 
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is faid to be above fifty, the largeft of 
which is Loch-Fin? near twenty miles long* 
In Ihort, this county is fo well watered by 
htys; rivers 9 and lochs? that moft of their 
towns are wafbed with fait or frefh water,, 
la are the Highlands in general, the Ork- 
neys not excepted. 

Their waters abound wHhSalmon$ Trout?. 
plenty of Cod and ether fea-fijh ; Eels, and 
itofl lands offfiettyfa 

WJGTONSHIRE, OR UEPER GALLOWAY*, 

/Thisisai&otfnfeanous country, and has* 
tntoy rivers and lochs? which lie every- 
where under the hills, and produce excel- 
lent filh of various kinds, particularly 
prodigious quantities of fine Eds. The 
river Lojfie runs near Ptrt-Patrick, and 
affords good angling.; 

The rivers of Scotland are remarkably 
char , and in general ahund with large 
rock-Jlones, which in many places appear fe- 
ver al feet, above the furface. of the water* 
and lie verj^ thick together; and the bottoms 

and 
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find hanks being frequently lined with the 
fame uneven, rocky fubftance, caufes many 
violent ftr earns and falls of water. This 
country has alfofi many inlets of tbefea on 
every Jidt, that there is fcarcely any fart of 
it above forty or fifty miles from fame bay, 
creeks or Arm of the eceanr all which chr- 
cum/lances occajion the rivers of Scotland to 
mbound More with Salmon and Trout than 
thofe of other countries, where the rivers are 
more inland, mere muddy, and the fir earns 
lefs rapid* 



IRELAND. 

The principal Rivers and Loughs of this 
country, are the following : 

The Shannon, as noble a river as any Eii* 
fropean ifland can boaft of, and which in its 
courfe receives many other rivers, takes its 
rife from a fpring among the mountains near 
Swadlingbar. It then expands into Lough 

o 2 Allen, 
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J lien j eight or nine miles in length, and 
four or five in breadth. It afterwards 
forms Lough Ree> about fifteen miles long, 
and beautifully diversified with about fixty 
iflands; and fhortly afterwards expands 
into a third called Lougb-Derg, which is 
(till larger, and upon which aye about 
fifty iflands; the mol]t ext^nfive of which, 
called Ilanmore, contains about an hundred 
acres of well-cultivated, fertile land ; on 
another, called HotylJland 9 are the ruins 
of feven churches and a high round tower. 
,The Shannon then runs on to Limerick, 
having in this courfe many beautiful 
water-falls ; fo that in one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles the fall is one hundred 
and fifty feet. From this place it is na- 
vigable to the fea, which is about fixty- 
three miles more. 

This river (which divides the province 
of Connaught from Leinfter and Munfter) 
after leaving thefe lakes runs very violently 
in many places, and abounds with delightful 
ftr earns, which are frequented by excellent 
Salmon and Trout. It alfb produces the 

largeft 
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largeft Pike and Eels that I ever faw, and 
very fine Perch. 

Three or four miles above Limerick I have 
often taken large Salmon, and dozens of fine ^ 
Trout. There is good angling near the Sal' 
mon Ftfhery, a little above the town; and 
alfo below it 9 near the great bridge. 

In this water, particularly in fome of 
the Loughs, is taken a fpecies of frefli- 
water Trout, which never vifits the fea, 
and is called by the people of the country 
Gilderoy or GilUa-roe Trout. They are very 
large and beautiful, weighing from two or 
three pounds up to thirty ; but what is 
mod furprifing in thefe fifh is, their hav- 
ing gizzards within them every way fimilar 
to that of a fowl ; and thofe taken from 
the large Trouts are full as large as turkies 9 
gizzards. Thefe fifh are much efteemed 
for their fine flavour, which is fuperior 
to that of any other. They are of the 
fame make as other Trout, except being 
thicker in proportion to their length, and 
much redder, both before and after being 
dreffed. 

03 Th/e 
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The' Suhr y the /far, and the Barrow^ 
fpring from a mountain called S lieu- Bloom ^ 
The Suire flows from a branch of it caHed 
Bem-Duffe? in the county of Tipperary % 
and runs firft to the fouth-eaft, then fouth- 
erly for ne^r forty miles, vhen it turns to 
the north and afterwards to the ealt, and 
at length receives the $feor and the 
Barrow. 

This river runs through the towns tf 
Clonmell and Cdrrkk, where there is excel-. 
lent anting for Salmon and Trout. 

The Neor rifes out of the faine branch, 
and, running to the fouth eaft, falls into 
the Barrow. The Barrow rifes out of the 

fame mountain in the gueen's County, and 
after taking a northerly courfe turns to th^ 

fouth, and before it reaches Rofs is joined 
by |he Neor; from this place it continue* 
a foutherly courfe under the name of the 
river of Rofs, and, being joined by the 
Suire i they all lofe themfelves in the f<^ 
below Watetford. 

All thefe rivers produce excellent ffb^ par- 
tifyfarly Salmon and Troqt. In the Bqr- 

row^ 
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row, near Kilkenny and Carhw 9 there is 
very good -angTing. 

There is a fmall river called Kilmachov* 
or Kilmycow River y which runs fay the 
feat of Godfrey Greene Efq. and falls into 
the Suire about two miles above Waterford^ 
wherein I have often angled, and never 
miffed taking plenty of good TrouU 
There is alfo another river, which runs 
through the park of the Marquis of Water- 
ford, and falls into the Suire about eight 
miles above Waterford. 

I have often fjbed through his lordjhjfis 
park, and never, failed to meet with $0*4 
f$ori+ ' 

The Black-Water, by fome -catted fb? 
Broad-Water 1 fprings from a mountains 
the county of Kerry \ and after runnfojj 
fome little way to the fouth, and receiving 
many ftreams, takes an eafterly tfcre&iQg* 
till at length, turning Suddenly to thf 
fouth, it continues its courfe to the $ay yf 
Tougball. There arc, however, -ptitar 
rivers in this country that are called the 
filad-Water, onf of wbkfc folk ifttp &e 

g 4 Shannon^ 
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Shannon, another into the Boyne, and an- 
other (in the county of Wexford) runs 
into the fea. 

The rjiver Banjt, famous for it$ Salmon 
Fifhery, rifes opt of a mountain in the 
county of Down, and, flowing northward, 
after a courfe of near thirty miles, receivr 
ing the river Tanwagee, falls into Lough? 
neagb, and, palling through it, keeps on 
a northerly courfe, dividing the counties 
of Antrim and Londonderry, and falls into 
the fea near Coleraine. 

The Lee flows from a lake in the county 
of Cork, and has an eafterly courfe of 
about thirty miles ; it then becomes much 
enlarged by the number of ftreams that it 
receives, and, patting by Cork, difcharges 
itfelfintothefea. 

This river produces excellent fifh, particu- 
larly Salmon and Trout, the former of which 
are always infeafon y like thofe of the river 
Wye in England; the latter run very large, 
fnd are much efleemedfor their fine flavour. 
I have often angled in this water, and have 
pad excellent diverfion. There are alfofe- 

verpj 
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veral fnialler rivers round about Cork, 
which afford the angler good /port, particu- 
larly at Upper and Lower Glanmire, about 
four miles from Cork, and Blarney, about 
three miles. 

The Liffey rifes in the county diWicklow, 
aod takes a circling courfe through that 
and the counties of Kildare and Dublin, 
palling by Leixlip, ChapeUizod, and the 
city of Dublin, below which it difcharges 
kfelf into Dublin Bay. 
• Some good Salmon are taken in this river 3 
and plenty of Trout, of which I have caught 
many dozens above the city ; but they are the 
vtorfl of their kind that I ever remember to 
havefeen. 

There is a fmall dream, called 
Caftle-Knock river, that runs into the 
Liffey below Dublin, and out of which I 
Jiave taken a number of good Trout. 

The Bvyn$ rifes in the King 's County, 
pud falls into the fea at Drogheda. It is a 
very confiderable river, and is famous for 
excellent Salmon and Trout. 

There 
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There are alfo the rivers Nure, Slaine, 
. and May, in the province of Lehifter ; — 
the Moy, in the county of Mayo, which, 
for fome way, divides it from Sligo, and 
fells into the Ocean near Mayo and KiU 
lalo ; the Suck, which divides Rof common 
from Galway, and falls into the Shannon 
©ear danfert; the Drofos, a river in the 
county of Clare, which alfo falls into the 
Sbaamn; and the Gall in Galway, which 

falls into a bay of the fame name. This 
province pf Connaugbt, and that of Ulfter, 
abound with extenfive and beautiful 

« 

lakes; Lwgb-Erne and Lough-Neqgh are 
accounted the largeft in Ireland ; the 
former has two branches, which extend 
through the whole county of Fermanagh, 
dividing it into two almoft equal parts. 
It is about thirty miles in length, but of 
an unequal breadth, and is laid co contain 
four hundred little iflands, fome of which 
are inhabited. 

This water contains great quantities of 
fne Salmon and Trmtt, Pike of a prodigious 
fize± and great numbers of rich Eels. 

Lough- 
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Lough-Neagb is an extremely large lake, 
being more than twenty miles in length, 
and about twelve broad, exclufive of 
Lough-Beg, which is joined to the north 
weft end of it by a narrow channel, and is 
four miles in length and four in breadth, 
Lough-Neagh is very remarkable for receiv- " 
ing ten rivers (moft of them very con* 
fiderable) and feveral brooks, yet hav- 
ing but one narrow outlet for difcharging 
this great flux of water, and for communis 
eating its benefits tq the counties of Ar- 
magh > Tyrone, Londonderry Antrim, and 
Down. 

This water contains plenty of fine fifb r 
particularly a fort of Trout called Bodach or 
Churl, fome of which have been taken thai 
Weighed thirty founds* 

Lough-Lene (more commonly called 
the Lake of Killarney) in the province of 
Munjler and county of Kerry, is remark* 
able for its fingular beauties, being inter* 
fperfed with a variety of pifturefque 
iflands, many of them rich iA herbage 
$nd well inhabited. 

It 
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* It is properly two lakes : the lower is 
about feven miles long and four broad, 
and communicates with the upper one by 
a narrow paflage of about three miles in- 
length, a fmall part of which is not navi- 
gable by reafon of a (hallow defcent of the 
water. The waters that are collefted into 
the 'upper lake from the mountains, and 
from the little river Flejk,' pafs into the 
lower lake, and are thence difcharged into 
the fea, which is diflant about twenty 
miles, by an outlet, or fmall river, called 
the Lane or Lent. 

The upper lake is about three miles 
long and one in breadth, and is quite en- 
compaffed with high mountains, the moft 
remarkable of which are thofe of Gtena 
and the Turk; and behind thefe are others 
rtni higher, called the Reeks. Eight 
iilands - embellilh this lake. The echos 
produced by the found of the French-horn 
and the explofibn of cannon are repeated, 
and rebound as it were among the moun- 
tains ; the latter at firft refembling loud 
thunder, dying gradually away and then 
reviving, till it finally expire. 

*4 In 
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1n<thefe waters k nw/t excellent angling 
for Trout find other fijh. 

There are jnany more lochs, ibme of 
which are properly inlets of the fea; as 
Lough-Foyle, about fourteen miles long 
and eight wide, into which the fea flows 
by a channel about a mile over ; the Lougb 
of Strangford in the county of Down, 
which extends horn Newtown in the north to 
Strangford in the fouth, near twenty miles, 
and is in fome places more than five miles 
broad, having about fifty fmall iflands. 

There are alfo, the Swilly, in the 
county of Donegal, which falls into the 
northern ocean j the Lagan-Water, in the 
county of Down, which paffes by Dromore, 
Lijburne, and Belfqft, into the bay of Gar- 
rickfergus ; and the Newry-Water, which 
parts Down from Armagh, and falls into 
the bay of Carlingford. 

Ijhall here remark, that there are innu- 
merable brooks and rivulets, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which afford thefportf- 
man as much diver/ion as many of the larger 
rivers, and that there are fever al rivers of 

the fame name in each country. 

The 



|4 *** Rtnits, 

The m&4Bty that I htte experienced 
throughout my travels, particularly in ScoU 
k&d ad Irefcftnd, his erer been unbounded* 
aai « jufttr entitled to my moft grateful 
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loflgifhj and covered with fine bright thin 
fcales ; the colour on the back is blueifh* oil 
the othet parts white* and it is very agree- 
ably rtiarked with irregular blackifh or 
reddifh-brown fpots, even on the head, 
the covers of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral lines 
(which run from head to tail), to near 
the edge of the back, but very few are td 
be found on the belly fides of the lines J 
and the tail is forked. The female may 
be diftinguifhed from the male by having 
a longer fnout, and fcales that are not 
quite fo bright, with fpots more of a 
darkifh brown colour j the belly alfo Is 

flatter; and the flefh is more dry, not fo 
red, nor of fo good a flavour. 

The Salmon is certainly a fifli of prey, 
having teeth in his mouth j as other fifli o£ 
prey have, and delighting in purfuing and 
feizing fmall fifli. It is very remarkable, 
however, that though a Salmon fliall be ' 
taken in the very aft of chafing and catch- 
ing the fmall fry, yet, upon opening it, 
nothing of that nature will be found within 

h 2 it j 
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tachjijh — How to angle for them in tht 
bejt andfureji ways, and to manage them 
when hooked.— Rods ; materials for the 
befl; and the proper tackle for every kind 
offfh as fever ally defer ibed — Inflruftions 
for procuring and preferving the befl baits 
—The befl method for thofe who reftde in 
the country r , and wijh to make their own 
rods, of procuring and feafoning flocks 
and tops for that purpofe, and how to 
make them in the befl manner — A proper 
glue for fpliced rods; and a rm/l excellent 

. varnijh, for preventing them from decay- 
ing* or being worm-eaten — How to make 
hair-lines, and to choofe hairs, gut, hooks, 
floats, hfc. — Things neceffary for the 

„ angler to take out with him— The befl 

methods of colouring gut or hair; — with 

many other ufeful, curious, and pleafing 

fubjefls; concluding with ajhortfketeh of 

. fome methods for f alt-water angling. 



Names 
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Names of Jifhes taken by angling In our 

rivers, &c. 

i ft, Thofe ofpajfage. 

Oalmon, 

Salmon-Fry, 

Salmon-Trout, 

Bull-Trout or Scurf, 

Bulger*Trout, 

White Trout, Sewen or Whitling, 

Gravling, Laft-fpring, Shedder, Gra- 

vel-laft-fpring, or Sampfon, 
Mullet, 
Smelt, 
Barbel, 
Flounder, 
Eel. 

2d> Thofe that do not +ijtt the fait water.. 

Trout, 
Grayling, 
Pike-Luce or Jack, 

h Perch, 
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Perch, 

Ruff or Pope, 

Gudgeon, 

Tench, 

Carp, 

Chub, Chevin, Nob, or Botling, 

Rudd or Finfcale, 
Bream, 
Roach, 

Dace or Dare, 
Bleak, Bley, or Whiting, 
Minnow, 
Loach, 

Bull-head or Miller's Thumb, 
Stickleback, Banftickle, or Sharp- 
ing. 



OF THE SALMON, 

The Salmon may juftly be termed, 
among frefh-watA fifh, the fuperior of the 
rivers, both as it is the largeft in fize, 
and the mod excellent in its nature. It is 
a very handfome-made fifli ; the head is 
fmall, with a fharpifh nofe j the body is 

9 •• longifh, 
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loflgifh, and covered with fine bright thin 
fcales ; the colour on the back is blueifh* on 
the othet parts white, and it is very agree- 
ably rtiarked with irregular blackifh or 
reddifh-brown fpots, even on the head, 
the covers of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral lines 
(which run from head to tail), to near 
the edge of the back, but very few are td 
be found on the belly fides of the lines J 
and the tail is forked. The female may 
be diftinguifhed from the male by having 
a longer fnout, and fcales that are not 
quite fo bright, with fpots more of a 
darkifh brown colour j the belly alfo Is 

flatter; and the flefli is more dry, not To 
red, nor of 10 good a flavour. 

The Salmon is certainly a fifli of prey, 
having teeth in his mouth, as other fifli o£ 
prey have, and delighting in purfuing and 
feizing fmall fifli. It is very remarkable, 
however, that though a Salmon fhall be ' 
taken in the very aft of chafing and catch- 
ing the fmall fry, yet, upon opening it, 
nothing of that nature will be found within 

h 2 it j 
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it ; nor has it ever been difcovered, by 
opening thefe fi(h, what they do fubfift 

on. 

The Salmon is a fifli of paflage, fre- 
quenting both the fait and frefh water. 
Some begin to leave the fea at the latter 
end of December, others in January and 
February, and continue running up the 
rivers more or lefs till near their fpawning 
time, which is chiefly in the months of 
September and Oftoberj though fome 
fpawn- before that time, and fome after ; 
for I have obferved them to be big with 
roe in January in fome countries, and in 
others in May. They begin to go out of 
feafon in July, which may be difcovered 
by their fcales appearing rougher and not 
fo bright, and a little blackifli about the 
head j in fhort, they can never be faid to be 
in perfe&ion when they begin to have roe ; 
from tvhich time they will gradually get 
worfe and worfe ; and near their fpawning 
time they will turn to a fort of dirty yellow- 
ifti colour ; their flefli will be foft, their 
beautiful fpots vanifb j and, after fpawn- 
ing, 
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ing, they will become black, difagreeable 
to look at, and appear not like fifh of the 
fame kind. 

The Porpus, or Sea- Hog, is a great 
enemy to Salmon, and will often chafe 
them for a confiderable diftance up the 
rivers. 

The Salmon always breeds in rivers 
that have communications with the fea j 
but fo high up as to haye the water pure 
and free from any brackifli tin£ure. They 
are very reftlefs, and always endeavouring 
to get near the fpring head ; to effeft 
which, they will leap over weirs and other 
obftru&ions, to the aftonifhment of the 
beholders ; and thus, in the courfe of 
their journey, they fix on convenient places 

for their purpofe, which are generally 
upon flats, where the bottom is gravel and 

land, and the ftream moderate, and not 
over deep ; they alfo prefer the tails ancj 
fides of fwift dreams. By the time they 
have accommodated themfelves, Nature 
(applies the males with an excref- 

h 3 tence* 
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tachjijh — How to angle for them in tht 
bejl andfureji ways, and to manage them 
when hooked.— Rods ; materials for the 
bejl; and the proper tackle for every kind 
cffjh as fever ally defer ibed — In/truftions 
for procuring and preferring the bejl baits 
—The bejl method for thofe who refide in 
the country, and vHfh to make their own 
rods, of procuring and feafoning Jlocks 
and tops for that purpofe, and how to 
make them in the bejl manner — A proper 
glue for Jpliced rods ; and a rmfl excellent 

. varnijh, for preventing them from decay- 
ing* or being worm-eaten — How to make 
hair-lines 9 and to choofe hairs , gut, hooks, 
Jhats, &fr. — Things neceffary for the 

„ angler to take out with him— The bejl 

methods of colouring gut or hair; — with 

many other ufeful, curious, and pleafing 

fubjefls; concluding with ajhortjketeh of 

. fome methods for falUwater angling. 



Names 



ANGLING 

m 

ALL ITS BRANCHES* 

s 

UTc. &c. tfr. 



, PART THE SECOND. 

A defcription if all the different kind* of 
fifh that are to be taken by angling in the 
rivers and other waters of England, - 
Wales 9 Scotland, and Ireland— Their 
natures; feafons; fpazvning times ; and % 
fartiadartyi the ingenious manner in 
which the Salmons and Troutsmake their 
beds for the purpofe of cafiing their feed 
therein, &cs — The curious waterfalls 
called Salmon leaps, with an account of the 
furprifing activity atid exertion of thatfijh 
in leaping—* The real manner of Eels breed- 
ing — The haunts and feeding-times of 

each 
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Perch, 

Ruff or Pope, 

Gudgeon, 

Tench, 

Carp, 

Chub, Chevin, Nob, or BotIing r 

Rudd or Finfcale, 
Bream, 
Roach, 

Dace or Dare, 
Bleak, Bley, or Whiting, 
Minnow, 
Loach, 

Bull-head or Miller's Thumb, 
Stickleback, Banftickle, or Sharp- 
Mng. 



OF THE SALMON. 

The Salmon may juftly be termed, 
among frefli-watft fifh, the fuperior of the 
rivers, both as it is the largeft in fize, 
and the mod excellent in its nature. It is 
a very handfome-made fifh ; the head is 
fmall, with a fharpifh nofe > the body is 

9 ■- longifh, 
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lorigiflij and covered with fine bright thin 
fcales ; the colour on the back is blueifh* oil 
the other parts white* and it is very agree- 
ably marked with irregular blackifh or 
reddifli-brown fpots, even on the head, 
the covers of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral lines 
(which run from head to tail), to near 
the edge of the back, but very few are tb 
be found on the belly fides of the lines £ 
and the tail is forked. The female may 
be diftinguifhed from the male by having 
a longer fnout, and fcales that are not 
quite fo bright, with fpots more of a 
darkifli brown colour ; the belly alfo is 
flatter; and the flefh is more dry, not fo 
red, nor of fo good a flavour. 

The Salmon is certainly a fifh of prey, 
having teeth in his mouth i as other fifh o{ 
prey have, and delighting in purfuing and 
feizing fmall fifh. It is very remarkable, 
however, that though a Salmon fhall be 
taken in the very aft of chafing and catch- 
ing the fmall fry, yet, upon opening it, 
nothing of that nature will be found within 

h 2 it j 
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Perch, 

Ruff or Pope, 

Gudgeon, 

Tench, 

Carp, 

Chub, Chevin, Nob, or Eotling* 

Rudd or Finfcale, 

Bream, 

Roach, 

Dace or Dare, 

Bleak, Bley, or Whiting, 

Minnow, 

Loach, 

Bull-head or Miller's Thumb, 

Stickleback, Banftickle, or Sharp- 
Kng. 



OF THE SALMON. 

The Salmon may juftly be termed, 
among frelh-watft fifh, the fuperior of the 
rivers, both as it is the largeft in fize, 
and the mod excellent in its nature. It is 
a very handfome-made fifh ; the head is 
finally with a fharpifh nofej the body is 

9 ■- longifh, 
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lorigiflij and covered with fine bright thin 
fcales ; the colour on the back is blueifh* on 
the other parts white* and it is very agree- 
ably marked with irregular blackifh or 
reddifli-brown fpots, even on the head, 
the covers of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral lines 
(which run from head to tail), to near 
the edge of the back, but very few are td 
be found on the belly fides of the lines £ 
and the tail is forked. The female may 
be diftinguifhed from the male by having 
a longer fnout, and fcales that are not 
quite fo bright, with fpots more of a 
darkifli brown colour ; the belly alfo is 

flatter; and the flefh is more dry, not To 
red, nor of 10 good a flavour. 

The Salmon is certainly a fifli of prey, 
having teeth in his mouth j as othet fifh o{ 
prey have, and delighting in purfuing and 
feizing fmall fifh. It is very remarkable, 
however, that though a Salmon fhall be ' 
taken in the very aft of chafing and catch- 
ing the fmall fry, yet, upon opening it, 
nothing of that nature will be found within 

h 2 it j 
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it j nor has it ever been difcovered, by 
opening thefe fi(h, what they do fubfift 
on. 

The Salmon is a fifh of pafiage, fre- 
quenting both the fait and frefh water. 
Some begin to leave the fea at the latter 
end of December, others in January and 
February, and continue running up the 
rivers more or lefs till near their fpawning 
time, which is chiefly in the months of 
September and Oftober; though fome 
fpawn- before that time, and fome after ; 
for I have obferved them to be big with 
roe in January in fome countries, and in 
others in May. They begin to go out of 
feafon in July, which may be difcovered 
by their fcales appearing rougher and not 
fo bright, and a little blackifh about the 
head j in fhort, they can never be faid to be 
in perfe&ion when they begin to have roe ; 
from ivhich time they will gradually get 
worfe and worfe ; and near their fpawning 
time they will turn to a fort of dirty yellow- 
Hh colour ; their flefli will be foft, their 
beautiful fpots vanifh j and, after fpawn- 
ing* 
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ing, they will become black, difagreeable 
to look at, and appear not like fifh of the 
fame kind. 

The Porpusy or Sea- Hog, is a great 
enemy to Salmon, and will often chafe 
them for a confideraUe diftance up the 
rivers. 

The Salmon always breeds in rivers 
that have communications with the fea $ 
but fo high up as to have the water pure 
and free from any brackifh tincture. They 
are very reftlefs, and always endeavouring 
to get near the fpring head ; to effedt 

which, they will leap over weirs and other 
obftru&ions, to the aftonifhment of the 

beholders ; and thus, in the courfe of 
their journey, they fix on convenient places 
for their purpofe, which are generally 
upon flats, where the bottom is gravel and 
land, and the ftream moderate, and not 
over deep ; they alfo prefer the tails an4 
fides of fwift ftreams. By the time they 
have accommodated themfelves, Nature 
fupplies the males with an excrefi> 

h 3 tence* 
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twee *, which grows out of the end of the 
fowef jaw, and is a bony griftle, fomewhat 
refembling a large hawk's beak ; it is very 
ftrong, and wiil grow to the length of 
about an inch and a half, or more. With 
tilts they go to work) and throw up the 
gravel and fend in heaps a foot or more 
high, like mftlethiife in a field, leaving 
fcdfloW plates between, wherein the females 
fcaft their feggs ; and the males, perform- 
ing their ttatnral office, go to work again, 
#id C6Vet all fuWfaftti&Hy over, to prevent 
dither filh from deftroying them, and to 
Atfutifh and bring them to perfe&ion. 
Thfis done, they immediately run down 
tile rivers to the fea, which reftores them 

* This excrefcence, or tuflc, in the Salmon, is 
not a fign of his being fickly, nor a defence againft 
fifh that would devour the fpawn (as has been affert- 
ed by many Writers on the n at tire of this fifh); but is 
given him by Nature purely for the purpofe of mak- 
ing the beds for the females to fpawn in ; for all 
freih-water fifh are fearful of approaching the Sal- 
mon on account of his iifce and his being a fifh of 
prey, as before obferved, with teeth and ftrength 
Sufficient to prevent any thing of that kind, without 
fuch inflrument. 

to 
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to their ftrength, and adds greatly to 
their growth and goodnefs ; and here the 
male gradually lofes the excrefcence before 
defcribed. But if any are flopped by flood- 
gates, weirs, or other wife confined to frefh 
water, they will become lean j wafte away 
in their bodies; {heir heads will appear 
large, and of a different form from what 
they are when in health ; and they w3i 
die by degrees, for want of the benefit of th£ 
fait water. The purging of the fait water, 
therefore, may as well be a reafon why 
Salmon grow fo faft, as the want thereof 
the caufe why they pine away and die fo 
foon when confined to frefh water ; for 
Nature directs them to the fait water to 
purge and cleanfe theru, not only from 
their impurities after fpawning, but from 
all others acquired by their manner of 
feeding all the fummer in frefh water. It 
likewife hardens their fat and fle(h ; atid 
•the frefh water, adding to their flavour, 
makes them more whoiefome. 

I have often with delight feen thefe fifh 
working their beds, obferved them caft- 

U 4 Mg 
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ing their fpawn, and admired the curious 
inethod in which they cover the beds up 
again, particularly ill the river Shannon 
in Ireland. 

In this manner their fpawn is left j and 

therein it is nouriflied and brought to per- 
fection without any otfyer care. There 
are feveral kinds of fifh that will deftroy 
the fpawn when the Salmons have left their 
ftations, by rooting it up wherever they 
are able ; thefe are, particularly, the Eel, 
Roach, and Dace. 

The Salmon has different narties in dif- 
ferent countries, according to its age; 
thofe that are taken in the river Ribble 9 

in Yorkfhire, are in the firft year called 
Sme/tsj in the fecond year Sprods, in the 
third Morts 9 in the fourth Forktails, in 
the fifth Half-fijh, and in the fixth Salmon. 
The fmail Salmons, called Morts and Peats 
in mofl: parts of England and Ireland, are 
Hamed Grils in Scotland. 

It is very rertiarkable, that fuch errone- 
ous accounts fhould be given by many na- 
tural hiftorians of the growth and weight 

ef 
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of thefe filh. They in general ft ate, that 
a Salmon attains his full growth at the 
weight of forty pounds ; whereas, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland, I have feen 
them from fixty to near feventy pounds 
weight, and have heard of larger. I have 
taken fome by angling with an artificial 
fly and other baits, weighing upwards of 
forty pounds. 

All fifli, fo long as they remain in 
health and efcape misfortunes from the 
bite of fifli of prey, (as well as other inju- 
ries to which they are frequently liable,) 
add fomething to their fize and weight 
continually, breeding and growing ; for 
all fifh will begin to fpawn when very 
young, and before they are half grown: 
hence we fee fmall Salmons with roe as 
well as large ones. Such is my humble 
opinion however ; and after having made 
it my ftudy for upwards of forty years, I 

have the confidence to believe, that my 
knowledge of the nature of frefh-water 
fifh is equal with the land fportfman's 
knowledge of the nature of hares r phea- 

fants, 
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fants, partridges, and other game; with 
which I am alfo not unacquainted. 

There are in Ireland two beautiful falls 
of water (nearly perpendicular) which are 
called Salmon-leaps; one at Ballough- 
Shannon; the other, at Leixlip, abou£ 
eight or nine miles from Dublin. The 
Salmon, when running from the fea, leap 
up thefe cafcades ; and it is hardly credible 
by thofe who have not witneffed it, that 
thefe fifh fhould be able to dart themfelves 
foil twelve feet perpendicular out of the 
water j nay, allowing for the curvature, 
they muft fometimes leap fixteen or 
eighteen feet. They do not, however, 
always fucceed at the firft leap ; for fome- 
times when they have almoft reached the 
fummit, the falling water dafhes them down 
again ; at others, they fall head foremoft 
or fidelong upon the rocks, where they re- 
main ftunned for a few moments, and then 
ilruggle into the water again. When 
they are fo lucky as to reach the top, they 
fwim out of fight in a moment. They 
do not appear to fpring from the furface 

of 
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of the water, nor can it be afcertained 
from what depth they take their leap. It 
feems, however, to be performed by a 
forcible fpring with their tails bent to their 
mouths ; for their principal ftrength is in 
their tails. They have fometimes been 
fliot, — at others caught with ftrong barbed 
hooks fixed to a pole,- at others again, by 
a kind of bafket fattened to a long pole, 
and inftances have been known of womeq, 
catching them in their aprons, — during 
their leap. Sometimes one may fee forty 
ax perhaps more of thefe leaps in an hour. 
There is a cataratt of this kind on the 
river Tivy in Pembrokejhire, and another 
6n the river Wear, not far from Durham, 
which is accounted very high ; but that 
which I have fpoken of in Ireland is mucfy 
higher. I have often been furprifed, while 
angling near mills, and other obftru&ions 
that fometimes prevent the Salmon's fre$ 
courfe up the rivers, to fee a Salmon leap with 
violence againft a mill-wheel when going 
round, a rock, or a wall, and rebound with 
fuch force as to fall at my feet* Indeed, 

. fometimes 
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fometimes they are cut afunder by tnilU 
wheels at work. 

It mult be remarked, that Sainton is 
much more plentiful in the rivers of Scot- 
land and Ireland than in thofe of England ; 
and that it is very cautious of venturing 
too far into the fait water, through dread 
pf being devoured by the Porpus or other 
filhof prey \ they therefore keep about the 
fcays near the entrance of the rivers into 
the fea ; and upon their return from thence 
always enter the fame rivers in which they 
had been fpawned: which naturally ac- 
counts for fome of them being better than 
Others, according to the different quality 
and purity of the water in the rivers to 
which they refort. 

The Salmon's haunts. 

The Salmon delights to prey and fport 
in fwift violent ftreams and large rivers ; 
and generally prefers the rough and upper 
parts of gentle ftreams, and the tails of 
large ones, when on prey ; efpecially in 

fuch 
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fuch waters as have pebbly, gravelly, or 
fandy bottoms, and fometimes in weedy 
bottoms. When off their prey and fport, 
they fwim in the deep and broad parts, and 
generally in the middle of the river near 
the ground. 

Their Feeding-t'wics and Baits. 

The Salmon's beft feeding-times are 
from fix till nine in the morning, and 
from three in the afternoon till fun-fet ; 
generally in a clear water, when the wind 

blows hard againft the ftream. The beft 
months to angle for them are March, 
April, May, and June ; though they will 
take a fly very freely till the beginning of 
O&ober, but they are then out of feafon 
and unclean. They are to be fifhed for 
with a large artificial fly (as hereafter 
defcribed), fmall Gravling or LafWprings, 
Minnows, and lob- worms ; but the fly is 
the moft killing of them all. 



How 
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. How to angle for them, &c. 

Your rod lhould be from fixteen to 
eighteen feet in length, or longer, accord- 
ing to the fize of the river you fifh in ; 
ftrong and limber, with good wire rings 
from the top to within two feet of your 
hand, near to which your reel or winch 
mud be fixed, with a good ftrong run- 
ning-line without knots, and the reel muft 
be large enough to contain as much line as 
will crofs the river you fifh in ; for the 
Salmon is a ftrong fifh, will run very 
fwiftly when firft hooked, and will after- 
wards leap and plunge for fome time. 
When he gives in a little, take the advan- 
tage of winding up your line, and when 
he makes another motion to be off (which 
he will many times) give him line again, 
and fo continue playing him till you have 
gained all your line back again, except 
what is fufficient to lead him to fome 
(hallow part, when, on his belly touch- 
ing the bottom, he will turn on his fide ; 

you 
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you may then lay down your rod, and 
take him out by the gills. They will 
fometimes be fo jaded, that they will not 
ftir afterwards. You may often take them 
in the ftill deep parts of rivers when the 
wind blows very ftrong. 

When you go out to angle for Salmon, 
you ihould have a gaff (fo called by Sal- 
roon-fiftiers), which is a good ftick fome- 
what pliable, with a large barbed hook in 
otie end ; a firing is made faft to one 
end alfo, and to flip off and on the other ; 
fo that you can carry it like a bow acrofs 
your flioulders, and be out of the way of 
throwing the line ; thus, when you have 
played a fi(h, and brought him in under a 
bank, &c. you may flip the firing off, and, 
taking the gaff in your hand, put the hook 
into the nofe or the gills and lift him out ; 
for which purpofe a landing-net is too 
fmall. 

After you have fixed the reel to yquf 
rod, take the line (which is looped at the 
end), and run it through the rings till 
you . bring it out at the top ; then take 

your 
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your foot-lepgth or gut-length (which 
muft be looped at each end, and the 
knots well whipt alio,) and loop it to the 
reel-line. This foot-length, for Salmon, 
muft be made of three ftrong (ilk- worm- 
guts twifted together as hairs are done > 
three lengths will be long enough, *as you 
fifh with only one fly. The link to which 
your fly is fixed is done in the fame way, 
and looped to the other end of your foot- 
length ; fo that if the fi/h at any time re- 
fufe one fly, you may take it off with con- 
venience, and try others, till you find 
which they are in the humour to take. 

When you troul for them with Gray- 
ling or Minnow, your foot-length or links 
muft be about three yards, with a fwivel 
or two, as well to help your bait to play 
and turn freely, as to prevent your line 
from twilling and breaking ; with a large 
fliot or two about a foot from the bait, to 
kgep it under water when you play it ; 
but you may either add to, or diminifli 
the (hot, according to the ftrengtji of the 
ft ream you fifh Li, and your own judg- 

4 ment j 
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tnent ; for this kind of angling is chiefly 
In the ftreams. You mud have a differ 
top to your rod than for fly-fifhing ; your 
hook very large, and long in the (hank ; 
with a very fmall one fixed above, at nearly 
the diftance of the length of the fifh you 
bait with* The bait is to be drawn upon 
the hook like a worm, by putting it into 
the mouth and bending it round the bend 
of the hook till it comes out a little above 
the tail, fo as to keep the tail bent a little ; 
and then put the fmall hook (which muft 
be made blunt at the point) through the 
lips of the fifh, to prevent its flipping into 
the bend of the large hook. Some ufe a 
leaded, and others a fnap hook; but I 
much prefer the method J have here de- 
scribed. 

When you are thus prepared, let your 
line out about the length of your rod, 
throw your bait acrofs the dream, and 
draw your line with a pretty brifk motion 
up it ; which caufes the bait to fpin well, 
and provokes the large fifh to take it. 
Some anglers ftrike the fifh as they feize 

1 the 
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the bait j but I generally let them take it 
down for a time, which I think is the 
fureft method, though I can take them 
either way ; but I would advife thofe who 
ufe themfelves to the former method to be 

careful, when a fifh runs at the bait, not 
to fnatch it away through furprife before 
he takes it, as is often done even by toler- 
able anglers. This way of angling is beft 
when the water is clearing off after a 
frefli, or when On the rife, before it becomes 
too thick. 

In lob-worm fifliing for the Salmon, ufe 
the trouling tackle, by putting two of 
thefe worms well fcoured on the hooks, 
the firft of which mull be drawn up quite 
above the top of the fhank of the large 
hook, and the fmall one run through the 
head ; then take the other worm, and run 
that up the hook fome way above the 
fliank, and, drawing the other down, let 
them hang with their tails one above the 
other, keeping the point of the large hook 
from coming through the worm. This 
being done, lay your worms at the bottom 

of 
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of a ftream, and hold your rod (till, keep* 
ing out of fight as much as poflible j if in 
a fhort time you have no bite, move your 
line gently up the ftream, and your worms 
will play and fhew themfelves by means of 
the fwivels, and thus entice the fifh to 
take them. If you have no fuccefs this 
way after a few trials, you may almoft de- 
pend upon it that there is no fifh there, or 
elfe that be is not for the bait. This me- 
thod is ufed when either the water is too 

thick for the fly, or when . the day is 
bright, little or no wind ftirring, and the 
water fo clear that the fifli can difcover 
the deception of the artificial fly. I have 
often got up into a tree to look for them, 
and have fometimes difcovered one or 
more at the bottom, by the fide or at the 
tail of a ftream, and, defcending, have 
crept carefully out of fight, when, gently 
laying the worms at the bottom, about a. 
yard from his head, I have foon felt his 
nibbling, and having hooked and taken 
him, have then gone and looked out for 
more. You can take them by no other 

X 2 method 
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method of angling when the weather and 
water are in fuch a ftate, than by this way, 
and minnow fifliing. 



SALMON-FRY. 

Called in fome countries, Salmon*Smelfs> 
Samlets, Salmon-Pinks, &c. Thefe fmall 
Salmon are found in all rivers that Salmon 
frequent* and are the produce of the fpawn 
left by them. They begin to appear in 
February, and in March and April are 
very numerous ; but if a frelh happens to 
rife in the rivers about April, they begin 
to travel, and will go lower down from 
where they were fpawned every frelh, till 
thtey find the water faltifh ; and by the 
middle of the fummer thfey will be grown 
as large as herrings, and fome larger. . As 
the cold weather comes on, they will ven- 
ture to the mouths of the rivers, or a 
little farther, but are fearful of going too 
far into the fait water on their firft vifit. 
The fait water adds greatly to their 
growth j and in the fpring " and fummer 

following 
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following they return, and run up the 
rivers in great quantities, but go down to 
the fea again before the winter (i. e. thofe 
that efcape being taken). Upon their 
fecond return up the rivers, they will be 
grown amazingly, and are then called 
(according to the countries where they arc 
taken) Morts, Peals, or Grils, as before ob* 

ferved ; though fome will call them Salmon* 
Trouts, for want of knowing better. In th$ 
beginning of the autumn following they 
will fpawn for the firft time. The latter 
end of the next February after they are 
fpawned, they will begin to take a fmall 
worm, when not much longer than one's 
finger ; and in March and April, when 
the largeft will be fix or feven inches 
long, they are very eager in taking a fm&U 
red or black fly, if the water be clear j 

if thick, a fmall worm; and afford great 
diverfion to a young angler ; but it is 
really fhameful to take them at that age, 
though they are very delicate eating. 

1 3 They 
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They are to be angled for in and by the 
fides of ftreams whofe bottoms are gra- 
velly, fandy, or ftony. 

THE SALMON-TROUT. 

The real Salmon-Trout is a very handfome 
fifli, being more richly adorned than the 
Salmon. It is longer, thicker, and rounder 
in proportion than a Salmon ; is of a red- 
difli caft when in feafon ; has fine final! 
fcales, beautifully intermixed on both 
fides of the lateral lines with rich red and 
black fpots, from head to tail; and the 
head, which is proportionally handfome 
with the body, is fpotted over, as are 
likewife the covers of the gills ; the fins 
are ftrongly formed, and the tail is fhorter 
and ftronger than the Salmon's, but not 
fo much forked. The flelh is exceedingly 
rich and good, and in fome countries 
efteemed much better than that of any fifli 
of the Salmon kind. The fize is, gene- 
rally, from two or three pounds to about 
five or fix in weight } but fome are larger. 

Their 
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Their haunts, feafon, and fpawning-time. 

% Their haunts are partly the fame as thofe 
*of the Salmon and large common Trout, 
and they are often taken when angling for 
either. They frequent the rivers pretty 
early in the fpring ; are in high feafon 
from the middle of April till towards the 
latter end of July ; and fpawn chiefly in 
September ; though in fome countries 
they will fpawn fooner, and in others 
1 iter. 

How to angle for them, their baits, and 

biting-times. 

Your rod fhould be a fmall-fized Sal- 
mon-rod, or a ftrong Trout' one, not lefs 
than fourteen feet long ; your reekline 
ftrong ; the foot-length about three yards 
of fine twifted filk-worm-gut, or fome of 
the ftrongeft fingle, with the knots well 
whipt; the hook No. 3 or 4; the baits, 
when the water is clear enough, fhould be 
large gaudy flies j but, when it is much 

1 4 coloured, 
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coloured, well-fcoured Vorms ; with which 
angle in the dreams and near the fides pf 
them, having a running line, with a fliot 
or two a foot or more from the hook. 

This is a ftrong fifh in its element j and 
therefore when you hook one, give line 
enough, and otherwife manage him pro r 
perly, and he will give you good play, 

• * * 

THE BULL-TROUT OR SCURF, THE BULr 
GER, AND WHITE-TROUT, &C. 

Thefe differ from the Salmon, as well 
as the Salmon-Trout ; all of which are 
by fome perfons taken for young Salmon ; 
but this is a grofe error ; for they are quite 
a different fpecies j their tails are not fo 
forked at the end; fome are much 
browner, fome blacker, and others much 

brighter ; and the Bull-Trout has a fhorter 
and thicker head, as well as body, than 
any other. Some of the former-named 
fifh will weigh from a pound to three or 
four ; and they are found in all rivers 
that have a communication with the fait- 

yrater. 
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water, as well as in others that join thofe, 
where there are no obftruttions to their 
jnjnning up. 

They begin to run up the rivers in May* 
pr at the beginning of June, and are mod: 
plentiful in September and O&ober j but 
in thefe months they are not fo good as in 
the former ones, it being the feafon when 
the greateft part of them fpawn. The 
flefh is at no time fo good as that of * 
Salmon, being fomething drier. 

The Wbite-Trout> as it is generally 
.called in England and Ireland, is termed 
Whitling in Scotland, and Sewen or Souem 
in Wales. They are mod excellent filh ; 
particularly thofe taken in the Toway in 
South Wales, as remarked in treating ofthqt 
river. They run about the fize of large 
Mackerel, are quite handfome and very 
fright, and are to be taken with the black 
and groufe hackles hereafter defcribed in 
the lift of flies. 

Their haunts are in fmart, rough, (tony 
ftreams, and at the fides and tails of them, 

yhere it is gravelly; and fometimes in 

fmooth 
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finooth gliding currents of the fame na- 
ture. They are ftrong in the water, and 
afford great fport when hooked ; for fome 
of them will fpring with the line a yard or 
two out of the water, and that feveral 
times before you can properly land them* 

The former have the fame haunts as the 
Salmon-Trout, and are fometimes found 
in gentle purling fliallow ftreams, and 
thofe that run between and over rocks or 
(tones, and about weirs that are made 
acrofs rivers. 

Your tackle and baits are the fame as 
for the Salmon-Trout, 



THE GRAVLING, LAST-SPRING, SHEDDER* 
GRAVEL-LAST-SPRING, OR SAMPSON J 

(So called in different countries) is found 
in all rivers which the Salmon and the 
Trout juft defcribed frequent. They are 
exceedingly plentiful in many rivers 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
the beginning of April to the latter end 
of November j and are much like the 

Salmon* 
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Salmon-Fry, only fome of them are of a 
darker colour, and have blackifh marks 
down the middle of each fide ; but there 
are various forts and fizes of them to be 
found towards the latter end of the year, 
differently marked. 

Some are of opinion, that they are the 
fpawn of the fick Salmon which cannot 
get out from the frefti waters to the fea, 

and that being thus the offspring of a 
weak feed is the reafon of their diminutive 
lize and inability to breed again ; but this 
is obvioufly wrong, becaufe the Salmon 
never fpawns but when in perfect health. 
Another opinion is, that they are a fpecies 
of themfelves, becaufe a little milky mat- 
ter, like male fpawn, is found in fome of 
them in the month of September, but never 
any female fpawn ; for which reafon, I 
take this to be an error alfo. 

Now, in my opinion, they are really 
and abfolutely the fpawn of the Salmon- 
Trout, Bull-Trout or Scurf, Bulger •, 
White-Trout or Seiven, &c. ; and that they 

are the produftions of all thefe kinds of 

fifli, 
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fifh, may be inferred, as we find them 
differ in fize and make. The kind of 
milky matter fpoken of, may be a for- 
wardnefs of nature in fome of the males, 
before the females are capable of produ- 
cing any fpawn. But even fuppofing that 
they do actually breed at this age, it would 
not affeft my argument ; for fifh begin to 
breed when very fmall ; the Roach and 
Dace, for inftance, will be full roed when 
no longer than one's finger, and fo go on 

breeding and growing fome little, as long 
as they exift. But 1 take thefe Grav/ings, 

&c. to be a year old at the time fpoken 
of, the fpawn of the laft feafon ; and that 
they go gradually down the rivers before 
the next winter, according to their 
ftrength, till they find the water a little 
brackifh, which adds much to their 
growth, and enables them to return the 
next fummer to the rivers in various fizes, 
according to their kind, as we may ob- 
serve when any quantity are taken ; and 
this feafon I find to be their firft time of 
' fpawning, being then full of roe of both 

kinds j 
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kinds ; and fo in time they come to be 
named as above mentioned ; for they do 
not grow fo faft in proportion as the Salmon. 
If this be not the cafe, what becomes of 
the fpawn of thefe Trouts, which always 
breed in rivers like the Salmon ? Does it 
produce nothing? Ianfwer, that it pro- 
duces thefe very fifh, and no other j and 
that on their reaching the brackifh water, 
the marks down each fide gradually dif- 
appear, and they become adorned, fome 
with beautiful red fpots, fome with brown, 
black, and others with whitifh fpots, ac- 
cording to their kind. Some will be 
darker than the Salmon, and fome as 
bright as filver. 

The baits and method of angling for the 
Gravling are the fame as for the Salmon- 
Fry. 

THE MULLET 

Is a fi(h of paffage, vifiting our rivers 

from the fait water. It is fomething like 

a Dace in fliape, but much thicker ; has 

7 a (harp 
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a {harp nofe ; the mouth is without teeth* 
but the tongue is a little rough, and 
there are two rough bones on each fide 
the palate, and one at the corner of the 
mouth, befet with prickles ; the head is 
flattifh, with fcales on the covers of the 
gills and head as far as the noftrils, and 
large oneson the body ; the back is of a 
blueifh brown, having a firi radiated with 
jEve long fpines, and the belly white ; the 
lateral lines are variegated alternately with 
black and white. The Iargeft of them are 
about half a yard long, and in great 
efteem. In the fummer time they run 
up with every tide, and return back when 

the water ebbs, never flopping in the 
rivers \ and they are in feafon from May 
to September. Angle for them as the 
tide comes in, but before it gets- too 

thick, with an artificial fly, the fame as 
for Trout y and at all times, if the water 
be in any degree clear enough ; when 
otherwife, bait with a fmall red worm, or 
with gentles. Have ftrong tackle, and 
fifh within two feet of the bottom. The 

Mullet 
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Mullet is a ftrong fifh in his element ; 
when you hook him, therefore, . give him 
proper play. 

THE SMELT 

Derives its name, according to fome, 
from having a fmell like a violet, or, as 
others fay, like a cucumber ; but I think 
it between both, and partaking partly of 
that of new hay. The length of a large 
one is from eight to ten inches, and two 
or three inches broad when big with roe. 
The largeft I ever faw were fome that I 
took out of the rivers in Scotland, parti- 
cularly the Forth, near Stirling. The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than 
the upper, and both are furnifhed with 
fmall teeth, befide fome on the tongue. 
The back part of the head is tranfparent. 
The back is of a dulky colour ; but the 
belly and fides fhine like filver ; and, upon 
clofe examination, there may be feen final! 
black fpots on the head and back. The 
flefh is foft, tender, and of a delicate tafte, 

for 
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for which it is much efteemed. Smeltaf 
vifit the rivers with the tide ; and in the 
fpring, and beginning of fummer, will 
run much farther up than in the decline 
of the year. They are alfo to be found 
in the inlets of the fea, and in the docks 
that are opened for the reception of fhips* 
Angle for them about mid-water with fine 
tackle, a line that is called a paternofter* 
having five or fix fmall hooks, about five 
or-fix inches above each other, baited with 
(different forts of baits. The beft of all are 
yery fmall frefhjhrirnps, (not boiled,) or 
part of a boiled one with the head and 
hufk taken away ; next to thefe are gen- 
tles $ red parte j pafle made up of boiled 
fhrimps, fine white bread, and a little 
honey j cads, and blood-worms j and they 

will fometimes take a bit of one of their 

• 

own fpecies. Throw in now and then 
fome crumbs of bread fteeped in water, to 
keep them together. It is beft angling 
when the tide runs up. 



THE 
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THE BARBEL 



Is faid to be fo called on account of its 
having a beard, or barb, under the chops } 
it is a large leather-mouthed fifh, of a 
fine caft and handfome fhape$ with fmall 
feales placed in a mod exaft manner j but 
it is very coarfe and bad eating, ahd the 
toe is faid to a£l as a violent cathartic and 
emetic^ though I never made the experiment* 
In fhort* they are not worth noticing* 
except for the fport they afford to the 
angler, which is very great* 

They begin to run up the rivers in 
March ; and in April, when they begirt * 
to fpawn, keep together in companies, 
making holes in the gravel wherein they 
caft their fpawn. If there be any differ- 
ence in the tafte of their flefh, they are 
mod in feafon the latter end of fummen 
They frequent weedy, gravelly, riling 
grounds, and deep places; and in the 
fummer the ftrongeft currents of water* 
under bridges, near weirs, among piles 

k hollow 
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hollow places, and under mofly weeds, 
&c. &c. Before the weather gets too 
cold, they retire down the rivers to the 
deep brackifh water, where they continue 
till the Uprxrig, when they run up again ; 
though feme will have it, that they con- 
tinue up the rivers, and hide themfelve& 
all the wi&ter in the weeds and mud in 
deep water j but this is a wrong notion j 
for I never heard of fifliermen taking 
them, with nets at that feafon of the year, 
which they certainly would do, as well as 
other fifh, if they were then in the water ; 
nor did I ever know a Barbel to be found 
in any river or brook that had not a com- 
munication with the fea. 

Angle for them with ftrong tackle, 
with a wheel or winch as before defcribed j 
your bottom link fliould be three lengths 
of gut twifted together, the hook from 
No. 4 to No. 5 or 6 ; a proper number 
of &ot about half a foot from it, and a 
ctirk or fwan-quill float to carry the bait 
about half an inch from the ground, or 
nearer. Do not bait the place wkki greaves, 

a& 
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&fc tame do, nor with any other bapt hut 
what is inferior to that you fifh with; at 
malt grains, bran, blood, parts of lob* 
worms, and clay, all worked up together, 
and two or three fmall balls of it thrown 
into your hole. This repeat now and 
then, but do not bait it too much 
(though fome foolishly % you cannot) j 
for if you do, they will glut themfelve? 
too much to be eager for your hook-baits, j 
tl^e bed of which are, Salmon's roe boile4 
a little j greaves (which are the renins 
of tallow-chandlers' fat, after having been 
melted and well preffed j and to prepare 
them for ufe, break fome into {l veflel of 
cold water, and put them over 4 gentle 
fire, till they are near boiling, which will 
turn them almoft white, and make them 
fine and foft j then fifh with the.beft $R& 
whiteft part of it), gentles, lob- worms, and 
cheefe. Be careful that your baits bm 
well fcoured, fweet, and clean, or yo* 
will fpoil your fport. This method of 
angling for them with a float is chiefly 
proper in deep gently-running water ; but 

k 2 when 
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when you fifh in ftreams, have a fmall* 
bullet with a hole through it op. your line* 
and a fhot about a foot from the hook to 
prevent its flipping down to the hook ; by 
thefe means the bullet will lie on the 
ground, and the ftream will caufe youf 
bait to play, and (how itfelf. You fhould 
have the bottom link of fine gimp for this 
method. When you have a bite, you 
may perceive the line or top of the rod to 
move, and when you have the rod in your 
hand, you can, feel him ; give proper 
time, and then (hike; if you hook him, 
be fure to give him play, and manage 
him properly, or he will break both rod 
and line ; for he will, upon being hooked* 
run with his head violently towards any 
covert hole or bank, and will often ftrike 
with his tail at the line to break it. Their 
principal biting months are from the be- 
ginning of May till the latter end of Au- 
guft, from about fun-rife to ten o'clock in 
the morning, and from four in the after- 
noon to fun-fet, 

• THE 
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THE FLOUNDER v l 

Is a filh that is found in all rivers which 
have communication with the fea, and is 
too well known to require defcription, 
except as differing from the fmall Plaice, 
which fome people are at a lofs to diftin- 
guilh from 1 the Flounder ; the latter, how- 
ever, is not fo broad or flat, but is thicker 
and more oval ; the fins reddifh $ the belly 
of a more clear white ; the flefh confider* 
ably more firm and good ; and the large 
ones are adorned with fmall red fpots. 
In coming from the fait water, they run a 
confiderable way up the rivers ; numbers 
of them that are not taken, lofe them* 
(elves, and, not finding their way back 
again, continue and breed in the rivers j 
and thefe grow to be the largeft. They 
will likewife live and breed in ponds, if 
taken and put in without hurt* Angle 
for them with a ftrong line, three, four; 
er five hairs at bottom, or a very ftrong 
gut, and not with a fingle-hair line, as* 
feme advifej who know little, if any thing,' 

£3 of 
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of the method of angling for thefe fifti; 
for in fome rivers threy ate very large, 
weighing a pound or more, and when hook- 
ed druggie much and afford great fport. 
In angling for thefe you may fometimes 
td&Trdut, Gbuky B*rM± Eel* and other 
fifti The tfAly baits that I would recorn- 
meaA arc* Jkvmdlinfc-woYiiis well Jcokred^ 
tmd tbofethit are taken from rotten tan. 

life on the gf ofund wheh you angle in the 
ftreams *ith a bullet, as before mentioned 
for Barbel; and when in deep ftHl water, 
-tt&haftiotor two on the line. You may ufe 
two or three rods whfcn you fifli purpofely 
for them, laying them iji feck order is will 
enable you- eafily to difcern ^tehen they 
bite* by the motion of the line jpr top of 
the rod. The beft places to angle for 
ttoem in, ftre, by the fides arnd at the tails 
of dfcep-ftreams, where the bottom con- 
Ms of gravel, "fine fand, or loam, or in 
<Jeep ftill places 6f the fame quality near 
the banks ; and by throwing in a ground* 
bait of clay and broken worms, and ob- 
fetving the dire&ons above laid down, 

you 
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you may take in fome rivers a dozen or 
more at a ftanding, when the water is 
thickened by frefh or tide ; for they will 
bite all day, in the courfe of which you 
may often take a confiderable quantity, 
though it has been ighorantly aflerted by 
fome, that they are feldoxn or ever takea 
with a rod and line. 

THE EEL, 

Though a fifli of paflage, is to be 
found in almoft all waters that have 
any communication with the fesu-^- 
There are feveral forts of them. Th# 
Silver Eel has a dark brown back* 
and white belly ; with a head final! and 
(harpifh. The Green Eel has a broad Sat 
head, and is much flatter made towards 
the tail than the other, having the back 
of a dark green colour, and the belly of a 
whitiih green. The Slack Eel has -a 
larger head than the two former, a black- 
back, and yellow belly ; and the flefh is 
reckoned unwholefome, particularly of 
chofe taken out of mud in .{landing waters. 

*4 Tbt 
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The Eels begin to run up the rivers in 
April, if the weather be warm ; and fuch 
of them as can will return to the fait 
water foon in the autumn following, 
where they bring forth their young, which 
are thofe fmall Eels, or Elvers, that run 
up the rivers near the furface of the 
water in fuch furprifing quantities when 
the weather becomes warm. 

That Eels are of the viviparous kind is 
certain ; for I do not believe that any one . 
will venture to fay, that he ever found any 
thing like roe in them ; but I can aflert, 
with truth, that for the purpofe of fatis- 
fying myfelf on this head, I have cut open 
numbers of Eels, and have found within 
many of them a fmall foft whitifh fub- 
ftante knotted together very curioufly ; 
which, upon clofe examination, when 
feparated I found to be perfeft young Eels 
capable of moving, though fome of them 
were no thicker than a fine thread, and 
upon their being put into water I have feen 
them fwim about. This difcovery always 
happened in the latter end of fummer, or 

beginning 
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beginning of autumn; which convinces 
me, that they go down to the fea for the 
purpofe above ftated; and that thofc 
which ftay behind, (for there are fome to 
be found in the rivers at almoft all times,) 
produce their young the fame way ; as do 
alfo thofe which by fummer floods have 
been carried out of the rivers into ponds, 
rivulets, ditches, (where there is any 
fpring,) and other waters, wherever they 
are, except thofe that are barren. Thefe, 
when the winter comes on, retire into 
deep water, under hollow banks, and 
other places' where there is a fufEcient 
quantity of mud for them to lurk in, t and 
keep themfelves warm, till the fpring and 
mild weather invites them abroad again. 
Natural hiftorians tell us, that all fiflies 
that have no fcales bring forth their young 
alive; and thofe that have, cafl their 
fpawn ; but this is a miftake ; witnefs 
the little Minnow, Loach, and others^ 
which have no fcales, yet fpawn in the 
fame manner as thofe that have ; which 

jn?ikes me conclude, that thefe authors 

jneaft 
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mean many fea-fifh, but at the lame time 
have particularly miftaken the nature of 
the Eel! I cannot heip commenting a 
tittle ferther on this fubjeft. There are 
Hot wanting perfons who aflert, that Eels 
are bred from fome corrupted matter, even 
from that of their own fpecies, by gluti- 
nous drops of dew falling on banks near 
waters, which are by the heat of the fun 
turned mto Eek ! ! And, wonderful to 
relate, an author on this head, intending 
to make others as wife as him/elf, and all 
the world conjurers •, gives inftruflions for 
producing them by art, viz* " Cut up two 
turfs covered with May-dew, and lay one 
on the other, the graffy fide inwards, and 
thus expofe them to the heat of the fun ; 
in a few hours there will fpring from them 
an infinite quantity of Eels !!!" Many 
perfons wili alfo tell you, that where 
horfes run near water, and caft their 
hairs therein, and on the fides of the 
banks, they will certainly produce Eels !!! 
The EeFs haunts are chiefly among 
Weeds, under flumps of trees, roots, and 

4 (tones, 
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ftones, in holes in the banks aad bottom* 
and about bridges, im>s> Ynitlfc, deep- 
ftreams, and tiiuddy places >, whfcre ihef 
moftly kee£ in the day-tiftS, "with ohYf 
their heads out watehiftg fbf prey, except 
tfhfcn the wattet is rendered thick bf 
rainfc or otherwife ; for then they come tfut 
bdldiy, and will bite eagerly. They 
are beft m feafbn in May, June* and July, 
Angle for theth on the ground, with two* 
three, or more rods (if you find you caft 
attend them), ufihg the fame ground-bait 
as for the Barbel; but letting your hook, 
baits be well-fcvured lob-worms , fmall Min* 
nows j Loaches, Bull-heads, andwafp-mag* 
gots> which are the beft baits for them, 
and with which you may often have good 
(port when the water is high and thick, as 
above obferved; but they take heft in the 
night, when the weather is warm and the 
night dark ; then, if you are difpofed for 
the fport, fifh upon the (hallows where 
there is a current, or by the fide Or tail of 
a ftream with a fandy gravelly bottom, 
holding the rod in your hand, and letting 

the 
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the bait be on the ground, which bait may 
either of the above mentioned, except 
the ♦young wafp. When they bite, you 
will feel them tug fharply ; but give a 
little time, and you cannot fail of having 
excellent fport frpm the time the night 
comes on . till the day breaks, which in- 
ftantly (tops it, for they dire&ly flee to 
their hiding-places. You may alfo take 
them by night-lines, with the fame baits. 
There is a method bf taking them at any 
time of day when the water is clear and 
jow ; this is called /niggling, and is per» 
formed by having a fmall flick, no thicker 
than a ftrongifh top*rod, with a kind of 
$lbow $t one ehd, and ftraight at the 
Other, about a yard long, .with a fmall 
cleft in each end, and a large ftrong needle 
well whipt to a line of fmall good whip-, 
cord, or catgut, from the eye down to 
the middle ; when you bait, run the head 
of the needle quite up into the head of a 
lob-worm, letting the point come out 
about the middte i then put the point of 
the needle into the cleft at either end of 

9 the 
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the flick, accdrding to convenience, and 
taking both (tick and line togerher in 
one hand, with fome of the Jine wrap- 
ped round the hand, put the bait 
gently into holes, under hollow walls, 
ftonesj and other places where you think 
they hide themfelves J if there be any 
Eel there, he will take it, and draw the 
worm and the needle out of the cleft J 
now take away the (lick gently (having 
flackened the line) and give time, that He 
may fwallow the bait ; then give a gentle 
filatch, and the needle will ftick acrofs hte 
throat 5 let him tire himfelf with tugging, 
before you attempt to pull him out ; fof 
he lies infolded in his den, and will faften 

his tail round any thing that he can fof 
his defence ) fo that violence will fome- 
times pull away his head, particularly if 
he be large ; get him out therefore by 
gentle means. The largeft Eels are gene- 
rally taken about the hollow ftone-work of 
old bridges, (the angler being in a boat,) 

and afford great diverfion. 

Another 
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Another method of taking them is, by. 
Vkat is called bobbing; this is done by 
taking a quantity of ehicken's guts* or 
fcoured lob- worms ; having a long needle, 
with two or three lengths of worfted 
flightly twitted together, put the needle 
lengthways through them, and draw them 
down on the worfted till you have a yard 
or two thus prepared j then tie them up in 
links, fatten them to about two yards of 
good packthread, and make a knot on it 
about eight inches from the worms ; and, 
flipping a piece of lead with a hole in it 
down the line to the knot, from about 3 

quarter to three quarters of a pound weight, 
according to the current you fifh in, fftftea 
the line to 3 manageable pole, and let the 
lead lie on the bottom in thick muddy 
water, where the tide comes up ftrong j 
or near the mouth of feme river, Whefl, 
they come to nibble at your bait, you cag, 
feel them ; but give them fpme little time 
before you pull up, which muft be gently, 
till they get near the furfoce pf the water, 

then 
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then hoift them out quickly j the worfted 
(ticking in their teeth prevents them from 
getting loofe till you flacken the line by 
throwing them on the ground, or into a 
boat (which is preferable to being oa 
fhore) ; and as foon as they are difen- 
tangled, throw in again, and fo continue 
putting in and taking up, and you will 
frequently get great quantities, efpecially 
of Grigs. Eels are alfo to be fiaared by 
the fame method as that hereafter de- 
fcribed for fnaring Pike. 

All thofe of which I have hitherto been 
treating are fijhes ofpajfage. 

The following are fiflies that do not vifit 
the fait- water : 

THE TROUT 

Is more generally efteemed than any 
other frefh-water fi(h. The fliape of 
Trotits in general is rather long than 
broad, like the Salmon; but in feveral 
rivers of Scotland and Ireland they grow 
much thicker than in our rivers in lig- 
hted, 
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land, though not near fo long in propor- 
tion to their thicknefs ; fo that a Trout of 
this kind, that is from eighteen to about 
ttoenty : t\vo inches in length, will often 
weigh from three to four or five pounds. 

The Trout is a fifli of prey, has a 
fhort roundifh head, blunt nbfe, wide 
mouth filled with teeth, not only in the 
j&ws, but on the palate and tongue alfo.* 
It has a broad tail, fmall fcales, and is 
Crinkled all ovet the body and covers of 
the gills, when in feafon, with fmall 
beautiful red and black fpots. 

There are feveral forts of Trouts, 
which differ in their fize, fhape, and co- 
lour j but the bed are either red or yel- 
low ; the females have a fmaller head 
and deeper body than the males, and are 
of a fuperior flavour. There is. alfo a 
fort of fmall Trout in many of the leffer 
rivers, that never grow large,, but are very 
great breeders* 



i 
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Their fpawning-time, with obfervations. 

Trouts begin to fpawn in O&ober in 
fome rivers, and in others in November* 
which I take to be the chief month. To- 
wards the latter end of September they 
leave the deep water to which they had 
retired during the latter part of the hot 
feafon, and make their way up the rivers* 
feeking out proper places for the purpofe 
of fpawning. They always fix upon fome 
gravelly bottom, or where gravel and fand 
are mixed among ftones towards the tail 
and fides of a ftream, and in lakes, &c. 
whofe bottoms are gravel among weeds, 

where they make themfelves beds, and 
therein depofit their fpawn ; at which 
time they become black about the head 
and body, and are difagreeably foft and 
unwholefome. In faft, they are never 
good when big with roe, which is con- 
trary to the nature of moft other fifli. 
After they have fpawned, they become 
lean and feeble ; their bodies feem waded ; 
and thofe beautiful fpots which before 
adornid them are not perceptible ; their 

l heads 
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their heads appear fwelled, and their eyeS 
dull. In this fiate they retire to the deep 
ftill parts of the water, and continue there 
fick, as is fuppofed, all the winter, breeding 
a kind of worm which keeps them poor, 
till the feafon comes on to refrefh and re- 
ftore them to their former vigour. There 
are to be found in all Trout rivers fome 
female Trouts that are barren, and thefe 
continue good all the winter. 

Their haunts. 

In February, or as foon as the weather 
becomes a little warm and open, the 
Trouts begin to leave their winter quarters 
in the deeps, and approach the fhallows 
and tails of ftreams, where they fcour, 
cleanfe, and reftore themfelves to health, 
which prepares them for their fu miner's di- 
ver fion. As they acquire ftrength, they 
advance ftill higher up the rivers, till they 
fix upon their fummer's habitation ; for 
which they generally choofe rocky, ftpny, 
and gravelly bottoms; whirlpools, and 
holes into which fwift ftreams, ffyarps* and 
v fhallows, 
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ftiallows fall ; lindef hollow banks, root* 
of trees, boughs and bufhes, and ia 
places that are lhaded ; behind great 
(tones and banks, that ftand above or jet 
6ut into the water, or whefe there is aft 
eddy or whirling back of a ftream ; and 
in fmall rivers they frequently lie under 
fedges and weeds, efpecially in the begiii* 
ning of the year, before they fecovef 
their perfe£t fltrehgth ; but when they ard 
in their prime, they frequent the fwifteft 
ftreams, feeding in the fides and deeped 
parts of them, and are often found at the 
upper end of mill-pools* at locks, ftood* 
gates, and weirs. They alfo take thei* 
ftations under bridges* or between two 
ftreams that run from under the arches of 
bridges, and in the returns of ftreams^ 
where the water feems to boil said twirl 
about in deep places ; but at the decline 
of fummer they lie at the tails of ftreams* 
and in the deep water* 

The angler, by being thus dire&edtd 
their moft frequented haunts, may purfue 
his fport with much fuccefs, while thofe 

l a who 
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vho are unacquainted with thefe circum- 
ftances mud: ever fail in their attempts. 

Their feafgns ; how to angle for them ; 
their baits, and biting-times. 

Trouts may be laid to be in feafon from 
the middle of February to, Michaelmas, 
though fome are tolerably good even to 
the middle of O&ober ; and I am of opi- 
nion, that they are fatteft and befl: from 
about the middle of Auguft to the middle 
of September, becaufe at that feafon they 
feed moftly upon young fry, from the 
f)>awn of many different forts of fifli, 
which makes them firm and fine fla- 
voured. Some, however, contend, that 

their prime feafon is May, which I cannot 
be brought to agree with, becaufe in that 
month and June they glut themfelves with 
fuch quantities of flies that frequent the 
water, as caufe them to be more thin and 
flabby than they are either at the latter 
end of April or at the time above men- 
tioned. 

Your 
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Your rod for Trout-fifhing fliould be 
about fourteen feet in length ; the bottom 
part made of well-feafoned afh or hazle, 
large enough towards the but-end for the 
winch or reel to faften on properly ; the 
middle part, feafoned yew or hickary j the 
top of the fame, well fpliced, with about 
half a foot of good round whalebone ta 
fit nicely, properly tapered to the end, 
and ringed neatly, as before obferved of 
the Salmon-rod ; and when put together 
it mult be very regularly taper from bot- 
tom to top, with a good fpring, and 
pliable almoft to the hand, for fly-fifhing ; 
but you fhould have another .top, much 
ftiffer, to put on for minnow and worm* 
fiftiing. The but-end of your rod fhoukl 
be bored fo as to be adapted to hold either 
top, (according as you change them,) 
with a fcrew or cap at the end to keep it 
from dropping out. For fly-fifhing only, 
your rod (hould be but of two parts* 
without ferrils, and the lower part lonjgei 
than the upper part, with the fmall end of 
the former and the large end of the 

h 3 latter 
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latter cut nicely to fit, as for fplicing, 
but pretty long ; it may be tied together 
by the water-fide, with a proper-fized 
twifted and waxed hempen thread, fuch 
as fhoe-makers ufe ; and when you have 
left off fifhing you fhould untie the rod, 
and wrap the firing ;round both parts to- 
gether, for the mor£ conveniently carry- 
ing it home.- This fort of rod is by far ths 
belt, both for throwing out the line with 
more eafe and exa&nefs, and for eafing it in 
playing the fifh when hooked ; and it will 
have a better fpring, if properly made, 
than the other fort of rods. 

In February, if the weather be open 
and mild, Trouts will take a well-fcoured 
red or dunghill worm, a longifh white 
one found in the foil of turnip-fields, lob- 
worms, &c. ; and if the water be clear, 
and the day fine, you may have fport with, 
the fly; but the beft months for them 
are, March, April, and May. In March 
and April angle for them with the worm 
in the forenoon, and with a fly or min- 
now the reft of the day, according to 

9 the 
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the ftate of the water ; in the fwifteft 
ftreams and ftrongeft parts of the river f 
provided the day be warm and bright, and 
in the deeps morning and evening, early 
and late; but if the water be much co- # 
loured, or very thick, angle in the (hal- 
lows, where it is gravelly, near to the 
fides and tails of ftreams, with a worm 
only, to run on the bottom with one large 
(hot a foot at leaft from the bait. If there 
be a fmall frelh in the water, or it is 
clearing off, being of a dark or brownifli 
colour, ufe the worm firft, (which fliould be 
a well-fcdured brandling, with a fine hook, 
a fhortifh line without a (hot, caft in as a 
fly at the head of the ftreams, and moved 
gently towards you, ft ill letting it go 
down with the current, fo as to keep it a 
little under water) ; then the minnow ; 
and, as the water gets clearer, the artificial 
flies, of which there is a moft particular 
account given in the Third Part of this 
Book. When the water is clear and low 
in warm weather, you may ufe the 
beetle, wood-fly, blue-bottle, cadbate, 

l 4 palmer, 
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palmer, cabbage-grub, cowdung»bob, 
&c- &c. either at top, or within the 
water. Other large fi(h, as well as 
Trouts, will take all thefe baits freely, 
tjiat is, fometimes one fort and fometimes 
another, juft as they are in the humour, 
£nd the weather and water fuit. 

There is another excellent method of 
Catching Trouts and feveral other forts of 
flfti ; which is, by taking a fine bittern's 
feather, and lapping it round the hook like 
a hackle,- near the top of thefhank, and 
putting a palmer- worm, (of that fort which 

you judge beft,) or a cadbate in its fea- 
fon, on the bend of the hook ; with which 
fifli with a fhort line, over banks, bufhes, 
and fuch places as are proper for the fport. 
In fome countries this is called bobbing. 

You may alfo, in warm weather, when 
the water is in order, ufe the worm, 
minnow, or cadbate in the forenoon ; and 
flies, either artificial or natural, all the reft 
of the day ; not forgetting to ufe the 
evening flies, beginning towards fun-fet j 
and for night-fifhing, ufe the artificial 

moth- 
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tnothMJies, the minnow, or a finall 
fry- " . , 

N. B. Your tackle for minnow->fifhing 
for Trouts fhould be of the fame fort 23 
that before mentioned for Salmon, with 
this difference only, that it muft be much 
finer, with a good flout fingle filk-worm* 
gut at bottom, and the hook either 
No. 2, 3, or 4, according as the fi(h riw 
for fize where you angle. 

THE GRAYLING 

(Termed in Yorkfhire, and fome other 
places, Umber) has q. longifh and more 
flat body than that of a Trout. In length 
it feldom exceeds eighteen or twenty 
inches ; its back is of a dufky green in- 
clining to blue ; and the fides are gray, 
(from which it has its name of Grayling,) 
though they feem to glitter with fpangles 
of gold, and are marked with black fpots 
irregularly placed; the lateral line* 
common to all fifh, is nearer the back 
thaja the belly j the top of the back fin is 

reddifh, 
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reddifh, but the lower part is of a blueifh 
purple (as are the fins of the belly) fpot- 
ted /with black ; it has a f mall head, with 
protuberant eyes, whofe irides are of 
a filver colour, fpeckled with dufky yeU 
low; the mouth is of a middle fize, with 
the upper jaw longer than the lower ; it 
cannot be faid to have teeth, but the lips 
affe rebgh : like a fine file ; and when in its 
prime feafon, the head and covers of the 
gills are blackifh; it is hog-backed ; and 
when it fwims at the bottom of the water, 
its nofe and belly touch the ground to- 
gether, which makes me think that Gray- 

fiigs feed moftly at the bottom. 
1Phe flelh is in great efteem ; and, in my 

opinion, much better than that of the 
Trout. 



' is 



TJjeir feafon, fpawning-time> and haunts. 

Graylings are good and palatable all 
the year ; but their chief feafon is from 
the beginning of September to January. 
^Thfcy fpawn • in April and the beginning 

of 
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of May, at which time they He near the 
fides and at the tails of (harp ftre&ms, and 
are very apt to rife at the artificial fly. 
Their haunts, in general, are nearly the 
fame as thofe of the Trout. They lurk 
clofe all the winter, and in April begin 
to be very aftive ; for they are brifk 
fprightly fifties in their element, and fwitn 
very fwiftly. 

How to angle for them; their baits, and 

biting-times. 

When the water is clear enough, angle 
for them with Jlies, in the feafon j when 
otherwife, with the cadbate, gentle or mag- 
got, or a welUfcoured worm, &c. ; for 
they are taken with the fame baits, and 
after the fame manner, as the Trout, ex- 
cept by trouling with the minnow, &c 
which they never take. They will feed 
on, and delight themfelves with, all other 
little infetts, as well as the cadbate ; and 
gather hulks, which are compofed of fine 
gravel and fand, to preferve them from 
the coldnefs of the water. I have often 

feen 
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feen numbers of them working up the 
gravel, and catching at every thing of 

this kind. 

When you fifli at the bottom, let the 
bait or (hot drag upon the ground, for 
they will rather take it there than afcend ; 
therefore when you angle particularly for 
them thi&way, ufe a running- line, though 
fome prefer a cork float. Gentles, in my 
opinion, are the beft bait for bottom- 

fiihing. 

Grayling? are very fportive at the fly 
during th^ fpring and fummer; being 
much mdre fimple, and therefore bolder 
than the Trout, they will rife two or 
three times at your fly, if you mifs them; 
but are dead-hearted and cowardly foon 
after they are hooked. The mouth is fo 
very tender on each fide, that they will 
often break their hold, fo that you muft 
ufe them gently when ftruck, and take 
care to have a fine hook, about No. 5 
or 6. 

They will take all day in cooli(h cloudy 
days j but the beft time is from about 

eight 
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eight in the morning to twelve, and from 
four in the afternoon to a little after fun- 
fet, in fpring and fummer; and from 
September to January in the middle of 
the day. In angling for Graylings, you 
will generally take Trouts alfo ; for when 
they are in the fame water, they generally 

keep company together, as do Roach and 
Dace. 

THE Pllft, LUCE, OR JACK, 

Has a long and roundifh body, covered 
with fmall fcales of a whitifli colour, and 
fprinkled on each fide with yellowifh 
fpots (the young ones partake more of a 
greenifh tint) ; the upper an4 lower jaws 
are both full of teeth, befide which it has 
three rows of toeth upon the tongue. 
The Pike is the tyrant of frefli- water fifh, 
and is accounted a longer liver than any 
other, except the Carp. The chief ar- 
ticles of his fuftenance are frogs and fifh, 
even thofe of his own fpecies. The very 
large ones are fo voracious, that they 

have 
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have been known to fnap at the limbs of 
& boy when fwimming, and at a dog or 
other animal ; they will alfq draw down 
young geefe, ducks, and other water- 
fowl under water, and devour them. Ill 
ftort, this fifli may be called the frefh- 
fctoter. fhztrk. It is fuppofed that no other 
fifli will keep company with the Pike, as 
he is always obferved to fwim alone, and 
is the mod bold and daring of all frefh- 
water fifh, knowing no otker enjoyments, 
as may be conje&ured, than prey and 
reft. 

Pikes grow to a very large fize. I 
have feen them in England more than 
thirty pounds weight ; and have been in* 
forfned, that there was one taken out of 
the river Shannon in Ireland that weighed 
between fixty and feventy pounds ; but I 
never caught one that was more thaa 
eighteen pounds. 

Their fpawning*time, andfeafcm. 

They begin fpawning the latter end of 
February, and continue till near the 

middle 
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middle of March, at which time they gd 
out of the rivers into fome creek or ditch 
where there may be a fufficient fupply of 
water ; in ponds, they feek the neck or 
feallow parts df the water* among weeds j 
and while the fpawner is cafting her eggs, 
the milter hovers over her, but does not 
touch her. The beft of thefe fifh are thojfe 
that breed in rivers, and the females are pf 6- 
ferable to the males. They are in feafori. 
from the beginning of May till near thetf 
fpawnihg-time. 

How to angle for them, EsV. 

Your rod mufi be ftrong, fuch as you 
troul with for Salmon ; with a reel or 
winch placed on the but-end of it,.fuffi r * 
cient to hold about thirty yard& of ftrong 
line ; at the end of which let there be a 
fwivel, to fatten bn your armed wire or 

gimp. 

There are many ways of taking tlife 

Pike. Thefirft that I fhall defcribe, ' : 1 
call dippings and 1 it is performed -as foi- 

1 lows : Lefyoiir ftoefc be*& *fa*ge *pf bpeK 
*\. . fized 
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fized gorge-hook, very flightly leaded on 
the fhank j bait it, by putting the wire or 
gimp in at the mouth of a fmalliih fifli, 
fuch as a Saimon-Fry 9 Gravling, Roach, 
Dace> Gudgftn, &c. and* bringing it Out 
as near the tail as poffible, (for which 
purpofe, when you ufe gimp, you fhould 
have a brafc needle about feven or eight 
inches long, put the loop of the gimp on the 
fmall curve or eye of the needle, thruft it 
into the mouth of the fifli*, and bring it out 

as above obferved) ; draw it on for the 
hook to be out, clofe in one corner of its 
mouth, which muft then be fewed up, and 
the tail tied up to the wire or gimp very 
neatly with a bit of white thread, which 
Is not fo apt to untie as (ilk ; cut away 
the back fin, and then loop on to your 
fwivel. When you begin to angle, let 
out your line to a .length convenient, and 
fifh where the water is not very deep, but 
overfpread with docks and weeds except 
in fome parts where you have room to get 
in your bait. The fifli, hanging with 
hUbead downward*, will* when played 

with 
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teitfe a gemle motion, (hoot and play about 
among the Weeds very naturally j and this 
Pike will be eager in taking it this way, 
fevexi from the fur&ce of the water. When 
t a, Pike takes ypjjr bait, flacken your line, 
an4 let bix# fake it down, and run with it 
if he has rppnj ; in a fhort time afterwards, 
yo.u may perceive the line to ihake, which 
is a gopd hint to ftrike ; or elfe give him 
time to gorge it, according as your judg- 
ment may direflt* When you hook one, 
manage him gently, winding up your line 
by degrees. When it is proper to land 
him, bring him quietly through the weeds, 
pith his nofe above them } and if you have 
not a landing net, be careful how you take 
hinv out of the yater, fofr his bite is very 
fharp. The beft way is to take him with 
your thumb and finger in his eyes. 
N. 2?. Always Ut your baits be frefli. 

Another way y 

Which is very pleafant, is called trolling 
for jP*&, but trouling for Salmon and Trout, 
becaufe the motion is much quicker. 

m Your 
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Your rod and line muft be the fame as 
before ; the hook either double pr fingle ; 
the double hook is made of two large ones, 
with long (hanks, tied together nearly back 
to back, then whipt to a piece of proper 
brafs wire about foui* inches long ; and to 
the wire, have half a yard of gimp, with a 
fmall loop at top j the hook muft be leaded 
two inches up the wire, the piece of lead 
running fmall to the upper end, and a 
quarter of an inch fquare at the lower end. 
The fingle hook is completed the fame 
way, obferving to choofe one with a long 
fhank. They are both baited the fame 
way, a$. before direfted, only cutting away 
one of the fins at the gills of your bait, and 
another at the vent on the contrary fide, 
and keeping tfie points of the double 
hook towards its eyes, when it is drawn 
• clofe to his mouth. Angle for them this 
way in deep ftrong water, near to weeds, 
bullrufhes, water-docks, hollow banks, 
flumps of trees, &c. Caft your bait acrofs 
the water, and up and down in fuch places 
as you think proper ; and keep it in con- 
ftant motion, by fometimes letting it fink 

a con- 
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& confiderable depth, and at other times 
'ratting it gradually. You need not make 
fciore than two ofr three trials in a place ; 
for if a Pike be there, he will feize the bait 
within that time, if he intends taking it at 
all. When he takes the bait, give him / 
line, and he will run to his hold to fwal- 
low it; in a fhort time afterwards, you 
may fee the line fhake (as before obferv- 
ed) ; if that be not the fcafe, let him be 
about five minutes from the time that he 
firft made off ; then ftrike, and manage him 
with difcretion : he is your own. But, if 
after he has run off with the bait, he makes 
fcarcely any ftay with it at his hold, but 
goes off with it again, you fhould not 
ftrike him till he has refted a fecond time 
allowing him ftill about five minutes } but 
if he fhould run off a third time before the 
five minutes are expired, draw a tight line, 
and ftrike him inftantly. If you hook him, 
and he happens to be a large fifh, give him 
line enough, which will exhauft his 
ftrength j in time wind up your line by 
degrees, but do not pull him roughly* for 
if you do he will plunge in fuch a manner, 

m 2 that 
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.that though he may not be able to break 
your tackle, yet he may tear away his hold. 
When you have brought him within fight, 
if he begins again to ftruggle much, give 
Kim line again, and fo on till you mafter 
and take him. Pike are to be enticed by 
: a large bait, but a fmali one is much more 
.certain. You fhould take care that your 
.bait be clear from weeds when you recall 
it into the water, which muft be done 
gently, or you will frighten the fifh, in-' 
ftead of encouraging him to take. 
.- There is another way of trolling,, and- 
^his is by hand. . The hook beipg baited* 
&&.fa&& to the end of a line, and the 
ether end tied round, the waift of the perfon 
filing it, or through the button-hofes of 
Ms coat, the lin% muft be gradually taken 
t »p in length, in the left hand, except about 
t ft; yard, ot lefsi which is held in the left 
xfiaftd near the bait j now, with a fpring 
:jerk, away flies the bait to the extent of 
the line,, in general ; then, letting it fink 
'X little, draw in the line with fiich a 
motion, as to keep the bait in good play ; 
by. which method many Pikes are taken. 

Another 
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Another way y 

Called taking them at fnap. For this 
;purpofe, you muft be provided with a 
double fpriiig hook, being much preferable 
to all others, as it never Fails. When you 
bait for the fnap, you muft make a hole 
in the fide of the fifh-bait, as near the 
middle as you can, with the point of a 
probe or your hook ; put in your armed 
wire, or gimp, draw it out at the fifh'js 
mouth, and few it up. When you fifii 
thus for the Pike, .before you ftrike, let hiqi 
run a little, and then ftrike him the con- 
trary way from that which he runs. The 
fnap is beft ufed in March, the Pike being 
then very fhy ; and though they will feize 
the bait with feeming eagenxets, v yet they 
will let it go again immediately ; to be 
even with them, therefore, J frequently 

ftrike them as foon as they take the bait, 
particularly when I find them in tjiis 
humour. When the Pike comes, you may 
fee the water ipove, and when you feel 
him, ftrike inftantlythe contrary way from 
ithat which he takes. It is truly laughable 

M 3 ZW 
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and amufing to fee fome country people 
yfe the fnap. They have a long ftiff 
hazel rod or flick in oiiie folid piece, with 
a fmall fork at top, to which they fallen 
a ftrong twine line, about a foot or .two 
fliorter than the rod j immediately on the ' 
fifli taking the bait, they flrike very furi- 
oufly, and have him out in an inftant at 
their feet, though fometim^s they will 
throw him over their he^ds to the length of 
their line ; fa that the fife has no chance 
of efcaping, except the hold breaks ; but 
this method affords no fuch fport as other 
anglers have by playing and gradually 
landing their fife ; though in this way. fome 
perfons are very fuccefsful. 

N. B. You muft play your fifli-bait with 
a quicker motion with the fnap, than in 
the other n^fethods. 



Another way, and the mojl dejtruftht* 

Let your hook be fingle, with a long 
{hank ) and before you fix your fwivel at 
the bottom of your line, put on a large 
gork flo^t that will fwim a gudgeon j then 

put 
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put on the fwivel and fix the gimp (to 
which your hook mud be well and neatly 
whipt) to it ; add a large (hot or two, to 
make it ftand up a little, fo that when the 
hook is baited with the gudgeon, it may 
do fo properly. You muft keep your 
gudgeons quite alive, and when you bait 
ftick the hook either through the upper 
lip, or back fin. Then angle in deep and 
likely places, letting the bait fwim at mid- 
water, which is done by moving the float 
higher or lower according to the depth of 
the water. When you have a bite, let 
the fifli run a little, and then ftrike him. 
By this method you may take Perch as 
well as Pikei efpecially if you fifli with a 
very fmall gudgeon, or minnow. 

Another way, 

Is by artificial fly-fifhing, though many 
aflfert that they are not to be taken with a 
fly at all j I have, however, taken many 
this way. The fly muft be made upon a 
double hook formed of one piece of wire 

m 4 fattened 
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faftehed to a good link of gimp. It mull 
be compofed of very gaudy materials ; ftrch 
as Pheafant's, Peacock's, or Mallard's 
feathers, &c. with the brown *and fofteft 
part of Bear's fur, .the reddifh part of that 
of a Squirrel, with a little yellow mohair 
for the body. The head is formed of a 
little fur, fome gold twift, and two fmall 
black pr blue beads for the eyes. The 

body muft be made rough, full, and 
round ; the wings not parted, but to ftand 
upright on the ba^k, and fomp fmaller 
feathers continued thence all down the 
back, to the . end of the tail ; £0 that 
where you finifh, they piay be left a little 
longer than the hook, and the whole to be 
about the fi^e of a Wren. In this man- 
ner I make this fort of fly, which will 
often take Pike when other baits avail 
nothing; it is chiefly ufed in dark and 
windy days ; and you muft move the fly 
quick when in the water, to keep it on the 
furface if poflible. There are feveral forts 
of thefe flies to be had at the fifhihg-tackle 
fliops both in town and coiintry, as well 
as pf the hooks and tackle before defcribed, 

and[ 
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3&d all others for ufe, completely fitted 
up tothe fpOrtfman's hand. 

The Pike will take a fmall Perch <t#fli 

the fins cut off) or art Eel j and there 
jare other baits' befiiks fifh and frogs that 
the Pikes will take when on feed ; Suck ^ 
Worms and fat bacon ; they are alfo cakat 
yery often with fmall artificial water- ratis 
and mice. 

In the fummer, his beft biting time is 
(early in the morning iand late in the'even- 
ing; j but in winter he will take at any 
time of the day. This iifh delights ina 
ftill, fhady, &nd unfrequented w&ter, Ttf ith 
£ fandy, chatkey, or clayey bottom. 

Your live baits fhould be kept in a tin 
kettle, with holes roade in the lid ; change 

your water often, which will keep them 
alive a long while ; keep your dead ones 
in a tin box made for that purpofe, with 
bran, which will be a means of preferving 

them longer. 

f, here are other ' ways of taking a Pike, 

which do not in ftritt propriety come under 

the bead of jingling; thefe ar ens follow : 

Firjt, 
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Ftrft* w kh a ledger bait ; that is, a bait 
fixed to a certain place, and which you 
may leave while you angle for other fifh. 
It is bed to have your baits alive ; and 
when you bait, flick the hook through the 
upper lip, or back fin, if it be a fifh ; or 
if it be a frog, put the arming wire in at 
his mouth, and out at his gill, and tie the 
leg above the upper joint, to the wire. 
The yellowefl frogs you can get are always 
the beft for ufe» Fatten your wire, or 
gimp, to a ftrong line, about twelve or 
fourteen yards long ; tie the other end to 
a flake made fad in the ground, pr the 
flump of a tree, near the Pike's haunt ; 
then place a forked flick conveniently near 
the water, and let the line pafs through the 
fork, fufpending the bait about a yard or 
more in the water, and fix the line flightiy 
into a notch made in one end of the fork, 
that when a Pike takes the bait, it may 
eafily flip out, fo that he may run off with 
the line in his hold. The beft way is to 
have a large winch or wheel to hold your 
line, made fafl to an iron fpindle to fix 
into the ground. 

Secondly 
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Secondly, by what I call fluxing. Take 
a grown goofe, or duck, and to one of 
the legs make faft a line with a baited 
book and armed wire, of fuch a length, 
as to fwim about mid-water j throw it into 
the river or pond where you think Pikes 
frequent, keeping it off from land as much 
as you can. Upon the; bait being taken, 
a duck will inftantly be drawn under 
water j but, upon recovering a little from 
the furprife, will foon force her head above 
again, and attempt to fet up a loud quack- 
ing ; when in a moment (he will be taken 
down again ; and this conteft will continue 
for fome time (efpecially if the .fifli be * 
tolerably large) ; till at lad the duck, 
thdugh fometimes nearly exhaufted, will 
tow her prize to fhore, and you may take 
them up both together. A goofe, being 
a much ftronger bird, is feldom or ever 
taken quite under water this way, even by 
the very large Pike ; but will be fo much 
feared at the attack, and fo bewildered for 
a time, by being .pulled about in fo many 
different directions, that at laft, upon 
taking courage, fhe begins to lafh the 

water 
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avater wkh her w^pgs^ ,a$d, adding every 
effort- of ftrcngth to her, a&Urity, fecures 
& danding, as motioned of the duck. 

You may alfo flux <them iby taking aay 
quantity off j blown bkctders^faccording xq 
the fize 'the"ii(h njn)i tie thern together 
<tloftly and ftrohgly* ; and at the mouth of 
<each let there hang a line to carry the 
frait about mid-water. Set them off .with 
a gentle wind, juftfuffioient^to moveithetn 
properly. The Pike having taken Abe 
kait, the bladders will dance and tumble 
^ibout in a diverting manner. Wheu^hs 
^fifli is fpent, you may throw out, a grapple 
to recover them, if wkhin your reach: ; hiit 
if the crater be -broad, a boat wiH*<#f 
courfe, be neceffary. Each of tbcife 
methods yields infinite diverfiqn to the 
beholders. — There^ase alfo means of taking 
f^Ike by trimmers and night-lines. 

Thirdly , by fnaring, or haltering. * 'The 
chief feafon for this fporf is, in ^the -hat 
months, and theftotteft part bftheda^, 
when the fl(h appear towards the top of 
the water. When you foe a' 'Pike thus, 
fix your eyes ftedfaftly upofthiirt, ttfthout 

looking 



Ibbkirig off* for in that cafe he trill be gone 
you know not whither. This will make 
h?rn the fliller. Have your fnare \titb 
you ready fixed, after tftis manner : take 
a ftraight tiper^oJe, t&at is ft iff and ftrong 
enough, but not ttfo heavy, and abofct 
four yards in lingth ; faften to it at rite 
fmalleft end, a piece of hard twifted whip* 
eord, about a yard long ; though it will- 
require more, or lefs, according to the 
depth qf the water \ to the other . end. of 
the cor 4 Garten a well- tempered brafs 
wire, made into a noofe or fnare (or let it 
be all of wire, without any cord)-} 'than,, 
haying opened jhe naof$ wide enough, to 
flip over the ,fifli's head without '.(qbching 
hinv let it ;down yvith your pole 'into the 
water, even in depth., with the Pike, but 
two or. tiiree yards before him, and guide 
it very gently towards his head, fixing yoijr 
eyes full upon hfm till you have brought 
the fnare over his head' and" glfr-fins, butna 
farther ; then immediately, with a ftrong 
upright* jerk, hoift him' to hihd. You 
may frequently ihare^thjfofifli ia ti)is j»ay, 
iuch as %rout> <7ar/^;andpartkularl^,U^g5 

Eels j 
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Eels i but take care that your pole be not 

rotten. 

Pikes are frequently (hot while bafking 
themfelves in the fun, by aiming your 
fhot right under them; for there is a 
great deception in the water, befides its 
caufmg the (hot to rife much when fired 
into. 

THE PERCH 

Is a fifli of prey, having large teeth in 
bis mouth } a hog back, on which are two 
fins, armed with fharp prickles ; his fkin 
is covered over with thick, hard, dry 
fcales; and his body is thick and deep. 
Thefe fifli are generally taken (where they 
run large) from about ten to eighteen 
inches in length. They are very ravenous 
and bold feeders, devouring even thofe of 
jtheir own kind ; but are very wholefome 
and good eating. 

Thqir haunts, and /pawning time* 

In rivers, thefr haunts are chiefly in 

dreams that are not very deep, and where 

4 there 
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there are weeds or other lurking places ; 
under hollow banks, at gravelly bottoms, 
and at the turning of eddies.. In ponds, 
among or near weeds and rufhes, and in 
deep holes between weeds or flumps of 
trees. Some are of opinion, that they 
fpawn either in February or March ; but 
I am perfuaded, that they fpawn chiefly 
in May. 



Their baits ; how to angle for them ; and 

their biting times. 

There are many baits for taking the 
Perch ; but a Worm, Minnow, Stickleback, 
or a very fmall Frog, are the beft. Your 
Worms fhould be either well fcoured 
brandlings, red dunghills, or thofe found in 
rotten tan.*— Your hook, No. 4, 5, or 6, 
being well whipt to a ftrong filk-worm gut, 
with a fhot or two on it, put the point of 
the hook in at the head of the worm, and 
out again a little lower than the middle, 
and draw it above the fhank of the hook 
upon the gut ; then take a fmaller one, 
beginning the fame way, and bring the 

head 
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head up to the middle of the (hank only ; 
then draw the firft Worm down to the 
head of the ktter, fo that the tail* may 
hang one above the .other, kefcpijjg the 
|>oia$ of the hook well covered. Thfe is 
the mod qmicing method that c ail be 
adopted in Worm-fifting. Ufe a final! 
cork floats tp keep the bait about a foot 
from the bottom, or foftietimes about mid- 
water. To draw thefe fifli together, take 
three or four balls of the beft and ftiflfeft 
clay that can be procured ; make holes 
in them, put one end of a lob-worm into 

fgqh &&* • afwl dpfe the clay fyft qpon 
them; ihen &krxm them into the water 
itfhflpe yo» wem io aflgle, about a yard 
w-'fooiie diftant from epich other. The 
. Worms, bei&g alive in the halls, will move 
and twift dbovth which tempts the fi{h to 
feetf vpptt them ; fcijjt the W^rflis that 
you,j^lewifh being of £ fupejipr kind^ 
they will, on fight of them, leave tljwafe ia 
tbQitiUjjTrinvI.'fcftfle yows wi& the gre&teft 
eagMJneis, when you have thus brought 
them upon their feed ; for, by this method, 
you may draw, the fHh together, as reidriy 

as 
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as. you can poultry in their way. Not 

Perch only, hut many other kinds of fUh, 
are drawn together by this ground bait, fo 
that ypu may at times try the gentle or 
maggot, and other baits. If you are out 
in a bad day, and the Perch will not be 
thus brought on feed, flip your float up 
the line near to the point of your rod, or 
take it off, and begin to rove for them 
thus : let down the line longer than the 
rod, or as long as you can properly 
throw it out, without injuring your bait, 
(which (hould be worms,) and throw it 
fometimes right aerofs the water, fome* 
times up, and at others down, and in all 
directions, drawing the bait towards yoy, 
and playing it with the fame motion aa 
you fpin the minnow ; fo keep moving, 
about, angling in fuch places as yoiv 
think proper. When a fifh takes the 
bait, flacken the line, and give him time 
before you ftrike. I have had good fport 
this way in bad weather, uhen all other 
methods wpuld avail nothing ; but more 

n efpecially 
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efpecially when there has been a rough 
wind from the fouth or weft. 

When you rove with a minnow, let it 
be alive ; flick the hook in at the back 
fin or upper lip, and let him fwim in mid- 
Water, or a little lower, by means of a 
cork float, (fuch a one as he cannot take 
.tmder water,) and have a few fhot on 
your line within about nine inches of the 
hook, to keep the bait down, or he will 
come to the top of the water when tired. 
When you filh with a frog, put the hook 
through the fkin of his back, and he will 
fwim the eafier. When you have a bite, 
be fure that you give him line enough, 
and Jet him gorge the bait. This way o( 
fifhing is beft in the months of May and 
June ; for then the Perch are roving 
about in fearch of the young fry of the 
Dace, Roach, and other fifh. If you fuf- 
peft there are Pike where you angle, have 
your hook armed with gimp, and you may 
take them as well as Perch. 

The 
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The Perch bite bed in the latter part 
of the fpring ; but they are to be taken 
all the year round. The beft times for 
taking them are from about half an hour 
before the even hours of the day, to half 
an hour after, except in hot and bright 
weather, and then from fun-rife to fix 
o'clock in the morning ; and in the eve- 
ning, from fix to fun-fet. If the day be 

cool and cloudy, with a ruffling fouth 
wind, they will bite all day. When the 
water has been clear, I have often obferved 
a dozen or two of Perch in company in a 
deep place where it has been (heltered by 
trees or buflies ; and by keeping myfelf 
out of fight, and putting in a nice well- 
fcoured worm with fine tackle among 
them, have feen them drive which fhould 
take it firft, and have fo continued till I 
have taken the whole. 



THE RUFF, OR POPE, 

Very much refembles the Perch. It is- 
of a brown duikifli colour about the back, 

. n 2 - and 
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and of a palifli yellow about the belly ; 

the upper part of the eye is of a .dark 
brown, the lower part fomewhat yellow, 
and the globe of it black ; it is marked on 
the jaws with a double courfe of half 
circles} the body is rough, with hard 
fcales and fharp prickly fins, which, with 
the tail, are marked with black fpots. In 
length they are generally about four or 

five inches or more ; they are thicker and 
more bulky in their make than the Perch, 
and are much more admired for the rich- 
nefs and delicacy of their flavour, as well 
as their wholefomenefs. 

Their haunU and fpawning-time. 

They are to be found in reclufe places, 
where the water is deep and runs quietly, 
with a loamy or muddy bottom ; and alio 
in ftill water. They affociate in great 
numbers, and afford good fport, efpe- 
cially to the young angler. Their prin- 
cipal time of fpawning is at the beginning 
of April ; but I am of opinion that fome 
fpawn again in Odober. 

# 5 How 
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How to angle for them; their baits 9 and 

biting-times. 

Angle for them with tolerably find . 
tackle ; your hook No. 7, with a cork or 
quill float; and having, by plumbing, 
found a level bottom, let your bait juft 
run on the ground, and throw in fome 
fmall clay-balls with worms, the fame as 
for Perch (for want of which, ufe mud- 
balls, to colour the water if it be clear)* 
You may manage three rods, by laying 
two of them down, for the bait to reft on 
the bottom, and fifliing with the other in 
your hand as above directed. Your bait 
muft be a fmall well-fcoured red worm, 
which is the beft and indeed the only 
proper bait to take them with. When 
you have a bite, you need not give them 
much time, for they will fometimes gorge 
the bait fo haftily, that you muft ufe your 
difgorger, or cut them open, to get out 
the hook. By angling for them thus, you 
may often take fix or eight dozen at a 
(landing. They will bite all day long, 

n 3 either . 
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cither in the fpring or fummer, efpecially 
if there be a brifk warm wind j though 
they will fome times bite freely in cold 
weather. 



THE GUDGEON. 

I here treat of this fifh, becaufe where 

there are Gudgeons and Ruffs in the fame 
water, they keep company together, as 
do the Trout and Grayling ; though it is 
not every river that produces the Ruff, 
but the Gudgeon is to be found in mod 
rivers. Though properly river fifhes, 
however, they are fometimes found in 
ponds that are fed by fprings. They are 
leather-mouthed, with a frnall barb on 
each fide of it ; are well fhaped, and of 
nearly & filver. colour, having both body 
and tail adorned with black fpots. They 
are, in general, from about five to fix 
inches in length \ but in fome waters run 
much larger than in others. They arq 
good and wholefome eating. 

Their 
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Their k aunts and Jpawning-time % 

Gudgeons delight mod in gravelly and 
fandy ground, and gentle ftreams. About 
the latter end of fpring they feek fhallow 
water, which they continue to frequent 
during the hot months ; but all the reft 
of the year they are generally taken in 
deep water, where the bottom is fandy 
with mud. Their chief time of fpawning 
is the latter end of April and beginning of 
May ; but in my opinion they fpawn 
again during the fummer, and alfo in the 
beginning of autumn. 

How to angle for them ; their baits, and 

biting-times. 

When you angle for Gudgeons in the 
fliallows, your tackle mud be very fine ; 
a hook No. 7 or 8, with a cork or quill 
float ; and be fure to let the bait touch 
the ground ; fome, however, prefer a run- 
ning line without a float. You fhouid 

alfo be provided with a Gudgeqn-rake, or 

n 4 potej 
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pole, to ftir up the fand and gravel, which 
difcolours the water, and draws, them to- 
gether in fhoals ; and by now and then 
throwing in a few broken Worms, you may 
often take great quantities. Their baits 
are the fmall red worm, gentle, and 
blood- worm; the laft of which I think 
the bed in this way of angling. When 
you fifh in the deeps, let it be exaftly id 
the fame way as for the Ruffs^ by which 
means you may take fmall Penh, Ruffs % 
and Gudgeons. You may often indeed 
take fome of them when fiftiing for Roach 
and Dace, and fome of the latter when 
jangling for the former. Their biting- 
time is nearly all day long, from the latter 
end of fpring to the beginning of au- 
tumn j they bite well in gloomy warm 
days, but feldom begin till about an hour 
after fun-rife, leaving off about an hour 
before fun-fet. For the reft of the year 
they only bite about the middle of the 
day, when the wind blows a little warm- 
ifti j for they do not like to bite in very 
cold weather, nor foon after they have 

fpawned j 
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fpaWned 5 but at other times, when in the 
humour, no fifh bites more freely, nor 
makes better fport for the young angler. 



THE TENCH 



May properly be termed t\itjijh*sphy- 

ftcian* on account of a natural balfam 

which he carries about him, that will cure 

both himfelf and others ; fo that if any 

other fifli receive a wound, he will feek 

out the Tench t and rubbing the part at 

fe&ed againft him. (which the Tenth will, 

fuffer him to do) receive a certain cure, 

by virtue of this balfam, or flime, that is 

natural about him ; and it feems as if the 

voracious Pike were fenfible of this fove- 

reign virtue, for he will not hurt a Tench 

of any fize whatever. It is a delicious 

fifli, and * exceedingly wholefome. It is 

leather-mouthed, and from each corner of 

the mouth there hangs a little barb ; his 

eyes are large, and of a gold colour, 

having the irides red $ it has fmall fmooth 

fcales, 
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fcales, very large fmooth fins, and will 
live fome time out of the water* 



Their haunts, fpawning-time, andfeafon* 

Their haunts are the fame both in 

rivers and ponds, being chiefly among 

weeds, and in places that are well fhaded 

with bufhes and ruflies. They delight 

and thrive more in foul than clear water, 

and are much more numerous in ponds 
and pits than in rivers, though thofe 

taken in the latter are far preferable. 

They begin to fpawn the latter end si 

June, and will be found fpawning in 

fome ponds the latter end of September. 

The Tench is bed in feafon from the 

latter end of September till near their 

fpawning-time. 

How to angle for them ; their baits, and 

biting-times. 

Your tackle mull be pretty ftrong, 
with a cork, fwan, or gpofe-quill float \ 

. the 
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the hook from No. 3 to No. 6, whipt 
to a ftrong filk-worm-gut with two or 
three Ihot, Angle where there are weeds 
about two feet deep, or at mid-water, and 
fometimes a little lower, according as they 
are in the humour to take. But if there 
be not a great quantity of mud in the 
water, ufe fmall clay-ball$, as for the 
Perch, and now and then throw in a few 
gentles, which will keep them together. 
Fiffi half a foot from the bottom; but 
fhould the mud be fo deep as to cover the 
balls when thrown in, keep to the former 
way, and bait the hole with bits of lob- 
worms and gentles. When you have a 
bite, allow fome time before you flrike. 
They take feveral baits ; but the beft of 
all is the fmall red worm taken out of 
rotten tan, and ufed without any fcouring; 
though they will at times take the gentle, 
wafp, maggot, and green worm from the 
boughs of trees. They generally come 
out to feed at the hours of four, eight, 
and twelve j but their beft time of biting 

ip 9 lat? and early, from the middle of April 

7 till 



#< 
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till they begin to fpawn, and afterwards in 
Auguft, and the early part of September. 

JV. B. When you take any out of very 
muddy places, keep them alive, put them 
into a tub of clear water, and in a (hort 
time they will cleanfe themfelves of* that 
muddy quality to which they are fubje& ; 
and this will give them a more excellent 
flavour. 

THE CARP 

1$ a fine noble-looking fi(h, originally of 
foreign extra&ion, and gifted by Nature 
with fuch cunning, that he is by fome 
termed thje frejh-water fox. His head is 
(hort in proportion to his body ; he has 
neither tongue nor teeth, but has a flefhy 
palate, and is leather-mouthed ; his back 
rifes from his head fomewhat {harp and 
edged $ his tail is broad and forked, of a 
colour between red and black, as is alfa 
the lower fin ; he has ftrong, large, 
broad fcales, and is of a yellowifh colour 
when grown ; but the young ones ap- 
pear more of a dufky colour. He is 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to live to a greater age than any 
other fcaled fifh. The flefh, though 
wholefome, is rather coarfe ; but it goes 
down very well with good fauce. 

Their haunts, fpawning-time, andfeafotu 

Their haunts are in the deepeft parts of 
rivers (where the water runs gently) with 
foft muddy bottoms ; and in ponds with 
marly, clayey, or muddy bottoms, where 
they can be well fhaded with trees ; and they 
certainly fpawn feveral times in the year ; 
but their firft and chiefeft time is in May, 
and they breed more abundantly in ponds 
than in running water ; but the river 
Carp are much preferable to all . others. 
They are belt in feafon in March and 
April. 

Hqw to angle for them, their baits, and 

biting-times. 

Your rod fhould be long and ftrong j 

your line ftrpng alfo, with a quill float, 

and a hook of a medium fiae, whipt to a 

good 
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good filk-worm-gut, on which have one 
or two (hot only, about a foot from the 
hook. Be mindful to keep out of fight 
as much as you can, and lay the line in as 
gently as poffible. When you mean to 
angle for them in earned, you fhould 
have three rods ; one with the bait about 
mid-water, another about a foot or lefs 
from the bottom, and the third to lie on 
the bottom, where the line and (hot are 
not difcovered as they are other ways ; 
but you fhould, the night before, bait 
the places in which you intend to fifli the 
next day with ale-grains, blood, and 
broken worms, incorporated with clay» 
This is the beft ground-bait that can pof*> 
fibly be ufed for them ; and the hook- 
baits fhould be the fame as thofe for the 
Tench, Many forts of parte are ufed ; 
but I never found them effe&ual. 

The beft method to take Carp is with 
green peas (when in feafon) ; thefe mud 
be boiled a little foftifh, but not fo much 
as to break the fkin j throw a few of them 
now and then into the watef where you 

angle, 
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angle, and put one of them on your hook 
fo as to fwim near a foot from the bot- 
tom ; and in this way of angling, when 
you have a bite, ftrike immediately* 
There is another pleating way of taking 
them, particularly in warm weather, when 
near their fpawning-times, and while they 
are amufing themfelves amongft the weeds 
near the furface of the water ; which is, 
by ufing as fine a line as you think you 
dare venture upon, and baiting either with 
a fine red or white worm, two gentles, a 
green worm that is taken from trees and 
bufhes, or a cadbate. The line mull 
be without float or fhot, thrown out 
gently, in the fame manner as in fly- 
fifhing, and drawn towards you, fo as to 
keep the bait a little under water ; but al- 
ways contrive, if poflible, to let the bait 
fall on the leaves of docks or weeds that 
fwim on the furface of the water ; then 
draw it off very gently, and you will fre- 
quently find the Carp take it immediately 
on its dropping into the water. Thefe 
two lad methods I hold to be peculiar to 

myfelf j 
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myfelf ; and by adopting them I have 
aftonifhed many, even fome of the beft 
anglers in thefe kingdoms. Carps are, in 
general, very difficult to take on account 
of their fagacity and cunning ; fo that there 
is a neceffity of exercifing the virtue of 
patience when you fport for them. When 
you hook a Carp, give him play enough, 
or he will break your tackle, being not 
only ftrong in his element, but a great 
ftruggler. His biting-time is early and 
late, particularly in the warm months ; 
but at other feafons you may take fome 
at different times of the day, according as 

the weather is, and they are in the 
humour. 



THE CHUB, CHEVIN, NOB, OR BOTUNG. 

This fifli is known in different parts of 
the country, and by different perfons, un- 
der thefe feveral names. The Chub much 
fefembles the Carp, but is of a longer 
form ; his head is (hort, and his teeth are 
in his throat ; he has a very wide leather- 
mouth, 
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mouth, broad fcales, is altogether a hand- 
fome fifti to look at, and will fometimes 
weigh upwards of five pounds j yet it is 
not in much efteem, the fjefh being coarfe, 
and, when not in feafon, full of fmall 
hairy bones; the roe, however, is ex- 
ceedingly good. 

Their haunts, Jpawning-time 9 and feafon. 

Their haunts are chiefly in rivers whole 
bottoms are fandy or clayey ; in deep holes 
among rocks, and under hollow banks ; 
in thofe that are (haded with trees, weeds, 
&c. and fometimes in dreams and deep 
water where the current is ftrong ; they 
ate alfo found very large in ponds into 
which rivulets run. They fpawn the 
latter end of April, and are in feafon 
from the beginning of Auguft till the 
latter end of March; but are moft in 
perfettion in the winter months, having 
then very few of thofe hairy bones before 
mentioned. 

o How 
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livw to angle for them ; their baits, and 

biting-times. 

You ffiould have a flout long rod, a 
good ftrong line, with a yard or more 
of the ftrongeft filk-worm-gut at bot- 
tom ; your hook proportioned in fize to 
that of the bait which you ufe ; a fwan- 
quHl float, and the line (hotted about 
eight or ten inches from the hook, fuf- 
ficient to fink the quill, except about a 
quarter of an inch j ufe the fame ground- 
bait as for Carp, baiting your hook with 
& fufficient quantity of the hard roe of a 
Salmon (boiled a little) to fill the bend 
properly, which is an excellent bait when 
rightly managed. They will take gen- 
tles, wafp-maggots (which muft be 
baked in an oven before they are ufed), 
pafte made of new fine white bread with- 
out being made wet, worked up in the 
hand, and coloured with vermillion as 
near as poflible to that of the Salmon's 
roe j this pafte will not eafily wafh off the 
hook, and is the mod killing bait of the 

kind 
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kind that can be ufed. IJut the belt baits 
of all for bottom or float-fiflung for the 
Chub are, old Che&ire cheefe, (fuch a^ 
will mould in your hand without crumb- 
ling,) an4 the pith jjrpm the back-bone of 
an ox or a cow, with the outward (kin 

taken off carefully, fb .as not to bruife the 
inward flrin. They wSi take the former 
*>f ihefe two at all times of the year ; but 
the beft time to ufa- them both is at the 
latter end of fummer and all the winter. 
When you bait with the cheefe, put £ 
ropad lump about the Size of a cherry 
on a large hook, to cover the bend, an$I 
fomc way up the fhaok. Fifh about half 
a fopt from the bottom, or you may let 
your bait lie on the ground, particularly iji 
cold raw weather ; but if you do not bait 
the hole, you may fifli at any depth you 
pleafe. When you have a bite, the float 
will very fwiftly be drawn under water £ 
' then ftrike immediately j and when yoji 
hook him, give him play enough, hold- 
ing a tolerably tight line to keep him 

clesu; pf weeds pr ftjimps, which at %ht 

o 2 of 
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of you he will endeavour to reach for 
fheltef ; and if not properly managed, 
he will break your tackle, though his 
hold feldom or never breaks. In the 
fpring of the year they will take a fmall 
'red worm. 

Thefe fifli are alfo to be taken at the 
top or a little under water, by a very 
pleafant method, which is called dibbing^ 
dippings or bobbing^ and is performed in 
hot weather, when you may find them 
balking on the furface of the water where 
they haunt j but you muft be very care- 
ful to keep out of fight ; for the Chub will 
fly under water even at the fhadow of the 
rod. Having your line wound up to the 
length of about a yard, or as conveni- 
ence requires, bait the hook with a Graft- 
hopper, if to be had, and lay it foftly and 
with caution about four or five inches 
before the fifli that you wifli to catch, and 
he will infallibly take it. They will alfo 
take the cadbate or caddis, cock-chaffers, 
(which in fome countries are called cater- 
pillars,) beetles, blue-bottles, and almoft 

any 
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any natural or artificial fly that is In feafba. 
You may alfo bob for them over bufhes, , 
and under hollow banks, where the fi(h 
cannot fee you nor you them } but they 
are felt very forcibly when they take. 
They are often caught by the common 
way of 'fly-fifhing, with a long line and 
artificial fly, particularly the red fpinner, 
and alfo, when fporting for other kinds of 
fifli. Their biting times are chiefly from 
before fun rife till eight or ten o'clock ip 
the morning, and from four till after fun- 
fet in the evening in the fumraer, (though 
feme will take by chance at any time of 
the day,) and in the middle of the day in 
winter. 



THE RUD, OR FINSCALE, 

Is a fifli not much known in thefe 
countries. It is broader than, a Carp or 
a Roach, but not fo thick, yet not fo flat 
or thin as a Bream \ it is of a dufky yellow 
colour, with large fcales; the holes of the 
noftrils are double on each fide ; the palate 
like that of a Carp j the eyes reddifli ; 
on the covers of the gills are fpots of ? 

o 3 blood 



blood colour, the gill Rte arfc white* than 
the others the belly fills of * deepiflt red, 
and the b*cfe fin 1* datktt thah the reft* 
The general lettgth of thte fifh te from about 
tgll lb fixteeri inches, fothe of them weigh- 
ing two pounds and upwards. Their fltft 
it exceedingly wholefome, ahd mtifih 
iflteemed; but they arfe very fcarce.^[fl# 

the Account rfthe Rivers, &c. in Part L] 

• i 

their haUnfs y feafot h And time dffpawHing. 

Their haunts in rivers are chiefly in 
&epiih gentle ftreains land deep ftili 
water, where the bottom has a kind of 
{limy mud, fand, or fine gravel, and among 

weeds ; and in other waters, in holes 
among the weeds. They are always in 
feafon, except in the time of fpawning, 
which is in April, when they fwim in 
fhoals, cafting their /pawn , among the 
weeds that grow in the water. 

How to angle for them ; their baits, and 

biting-times. 

Your tackle mud be pretty ftroiig> with 
k quill float, and a hook proportioned to 

the 
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the bait you angle with, baiting the 
hole the fame as for Chub, and fiihiifg 
about the fame depths, except on the 
ground. Their baits* in this way, ate, fe 
fine red worm, gentles, wafp^ttiaggndtt, 
caddis, and the parte before mentioned. 
When you filh among weeds, have no 'float 
nor (hot, and ufe the worm or other baft 
a little under water. — They are takeft 
at top, either with natural or artificial flies, 
by whipping with a long line, or dibbing 
or bobbing with a fliort one, as before 
defcribed.— Their biting times are, in 
warm bright weather, early and latej 
when a little coolifh, the fore and after- 
noons ; and in the winter, when you call 
ftand it, the middle of the day. This fifli, 
when hooked, ftruggles hard, and requires 
time in landing. 



THE BREAM 

Is a very coarfe fifh, and little efteemed, 
being very bony, and the flefli foft and 
clammy ; it fometimes affords good fporr to 
thofe who choofe to angle for it the right 

o 4 way. 
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way. He has a (harp note, a fmall fucking 
mouth in proportion to his fize, no teeth, 
but a foft flefhy palate ; the head is fmall, 
fomewhat broad at the top, and fmooth ; 
it has a hog back, of a colour between blue 
and black j the fides of the largeft are of 
a yellowifh colour, and the belly reddifh ; 
it has a forked tail, and is much flatter and 
broader than the Roach. 



"*. Their haunts, fpawning-time, andfeafon. 

In rivers they delight molt in gentle 
foft ftreams, and in the deeped and 
broadeft parts, near weeds, where the 
bottom is clay or fand ; and in . ponds, 
in the mod quiet, wide, and deep parts. 
They begin to fpawn about the latter end 
of June, and are raoft in feafon when big 
with roe. 



How to angle for them^ their baits, and 

biting-times. 

You fhould have a ftrong line, with gut 
*t bottom, the hook for a worm No. 5, 

but 
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but for other baits fmaller, and a fwan- 
quill float. When you have fixed upon a 
place to angle in, plumb the bottom, 
and let your bait run about an inch from 
it* You may have another rod or tw<J, 
which you may lay down, and let the 
baits be on the ground, keeping from the 
water as far as convenience will permit; 
then throw into the place a ground bait of 
malt grains, bran, blood, and clay, which 
ihould be done over night as well as at the 
time you angle. Their beft baits, how- 
ever, are the red pafte, gentles, wafp- 
l3tta gg° t ^ the fmall red worm, and the graft- 
• hopper in June and July.*—The Bream is a 
ftrong fifh, and runs hard when firft hook- 
ed j but after two or three turns he will 
fall on his fide, which enables you to bring 
him to land with eafe. — The beft times 
of biting are, from fun-rife to eight o'clock 
in the morning, and from four in the 
afternoon to fun-fet ; and it is beft angling 
when the water is a little thick after rains, 
for at fuch times they will frequently take 
all day. 

THE 
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THE ROACH 

Is a pretty fifli, either in, or freih out 
of the water. It has a fmall head, a leather- 
mouth, which is fmall alfo, and its teeth 
are in the throat ; the circle of the eye 
referable* a gold colour ; it has a hog back, 
which is tolerably thick for its fiae ; the 
icales are large ; the fins in general red, 
particularly when in feafon; and. the 
tail is a little forked. It is a very fiUy fifii, 
and the flefli of it is but in little; efteem, 
being rather bony, though exceedingly 
wholefome, and. the roe particularly good. 
There is a kind of Roach in fome ponds 
and (landing waters, that is very flat, hav- 
ing whitifh eyes and fins, and the tail more 
forked than thofe in rivers, but which are 
good for nothing ; they fcem to be of a 
fpecies between a Roach and a Bream, and 
never grow very large.— Roach are much 
better in fome rivers than others, but there 
are none of them good in ponds. They 
are taken in many rivers as large as near 
two pounds weight j but the beft fize for 

eating 
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bating is about half a pound ; and in my 
opinion they are not fo defpicable as many 
affett to think them, perhaps becaufe 
being fo numerous they are very common* 

Their haunts, fpawning-timet andfeafon. 

They delight in deep, gentle, running 
water, and holes that are well (haded, 
haying the bottom fine gravely fand, or a 
kind of flitny mark In the fummer they 
often frequent more (hallow water about 
the tails of fords, under banks, and among 

weedfc* particularly when the water h 
thick. They fyawn in May, begin to b* 
in feafon in July/ and continue fo till 
bear their time of fpawning again, but 
are beft in the winter feafon. 



Htw to angle for them, their baits and biting* 

iirties. 

The beft way of angling for thefe fi(h is 
die following : Let your rod be long or 
ihort* proportioned to the place you fifli 

in, 
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in, rather ftiff, and fuch a one as will 
firike true ; your line about a foot fhorter 
than the rod, pretty ftrong at top, and 
taper to the bottom, which muft be a fine 
fmooth filk-worm-gut, coloured brownilh, 
or of a water-colour; the hook No. 8. 
Put one fmall fhot on your line about a 
hand's length from the hook, and the reft 
large, clofe together, about four or fiye 
inches higher up, fufficient fo to fink the 
float (which fhould be a fwan quill ) as that 
you may juft difcern the top of it above 
water. When you fix on a place, for 
(port, plumb the bottom, and let your 
float carry the bait not more than an inch 
from it. The bottom mud be level, the 
run gentle, and the water t deep when 
clear, or in winter ; at other times$ wheal 
the water is coloured with a frefli, and 
efpecially if on the rife, you may talce them 
heft at depths from about three quarters 
of a yard to that of a yard and half. If 
you fifh where there is a tide, or when the 
water is on the rife or fall, you muft be 
careful to plumb now and then, and keep 
your depth, as near as poflible, as above 

directed. 
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dire&ed. When you have thus taken 
the depth, lay afide yotir rod, and throw 
in at the top of yout fwim three balls of 
ground bait (about the iize of an eggj 
with a fmall ftone in each to fink them to 
the bottomland thefe wilt gradually break 
and fpread about, and entice the fifli to flop 
there after being drawn together : this 
bah is to be made with large wheat bran, 
a little fvteet coarfe flour fufficient to hind 
the bran, and fcalding water, fo as you 
may make it up in a large ball or two the 
iize of a penny loaf, but not nearly fo ftiff 
as. dough, fo that.it may not break in 
going down j for if it ftiek together too 
much, it will not break in the water ; if too 
lityle, it , will wafli away, and the fiih will 
all -follow it. Be careful alfo, when you 
throw your little balls in, that they do not 
go too far out, for you fhould fiih over 
them. Bait with, a grain or too of Sal-, 
mon's roe, or a fmall round bit of red 
pafte in imitation of it, (fuch as men- 
tioned before for the Chub,) or with 
gentles ; but I never ufe any other fort 
of bait for this method than the pafte, for 

that 
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that is equally as good as the rot» md 
will continue on .the hook a la&$ tiros 
(even if you fltrike and mifs the fi(b) 
without that abfurd way of ufing cottoa 
amongft it. You muft keep a ftarp ey$ 
ou the float j Arike at the leaft aibble j 
and when you hook a fUh, if it be la?g£ 
give him play ; for they are ftrpftg, &&*} 
ftwggte much; therefore never life & 
fiagle hair line, as fome advife, Specially 
where the fife run large. They ore alfo 
to be taken in warm weather with cads 

and natural flies under water, and aa 
artificial fly at top, particularly in warm 
dofe evenings a little before fun-fet, tSI 
near dark \ but then you mud have a wcfH* 
fcoiired gentle at the end ef the fly* 
They wffl, however, take many ^jther 
baits, particularly moft of thofe mentioned 
for Chub.— In mild cloudy weather, they 
wHI bite all day; in hot, morning and 
evening ; and in cold, in the middle of the 
<ky. 

N. B. If the water be not too clear 
two hooks may be ufed in the firft way, 
by taking a fmall.bitof gut about -two 

4 or 
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or three inches long, with a hook to it, 
and looping it very neatly clofe above the 
fipgle fhot, fo that it may (land out from 
the line ; bait it with gentles, and the 
lower hook with the parte or roe; and" 
fometimes, when you find them fhy, with 
a gentle flipped into the bend of the 
hook, and a grain of the roe or pafte on 
the point. 

THE DACE, OR DARE, 

Is in nature fimilar to the Roacb^ but 
differs from it in make, by having a wider 
mouth, blunter nofe, and larger head, and 
in being longer and thicker; the fcales 
are not quite fo large, nor are the fins 
red ; it is a briflcer and more lively fifh in 
the water, and is upon the whole more 
handfome than the other ; it is alfo better 
eating, being fweeter, and not quite fo 
dry ; neither is it fo bony ; the roe of it 
is alfo very good. 

They haunt moftly the fame places as 
the Roach ; but they are frequently found 
more in the dreams and ftronger parts of 

the 



\ 
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the water, among weeds, and may be feen 
in fhoals on the {hallows near to ftreams, 
particularly in the warm months. They 
Jpawn in March, come in feafon foon 
afterwards, and continue fo till near their 
fpawning time again, but are beft in 
the winter* Angle for them at bottom, 
in the fame way as for Roach-, for they 
mix together, and take the fame baits* 

But the beft way to take Dace from the 
middle of April to the beginning of 
Oftober is, by artificial fly-fifliing with a 
long line ; the fly generally either black, 
brown, or red, made very fmali on a 

hook No. 8 or 9 ; or you may have the 
three on the line together, about a yard 
from each other, letting the black one be 
the end fly, with a gentle at the end of it, 
and the other two the drop -flies without 
the gentle. — Thus you may take a hundred 
of them in the courfe of the morning or 
afternoon, when they are on the fords as 
above mentioned, and the weather favour- 
able ; particularly in rivers where the tide 
flows a moderate height (as in the Thames, 
for inftance, between Kew and Richmond 

bridges) j 
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bridges) ; for every tide is a kind of frefii 
to the fifh * and as it clears off, they will 
take wonderfully this way, at any time of 
the day. Their biting time is chiefly the! 
fame as the Roach ; and after a hot, bright 
day, they will take the above flies in the 
cleared water, from a little before fun-fet 
till you can fee to angle for them no 
longer. 

This is a fifh that affords great fport 
to the angler ; fo that there is . mor£ 
pleafure in catching, than in eating it. 

THE BLEAK, BLEY, OR ^HITINC, 

Is a vefy pretty but fmall 'fifh, being 
feldom of never mote than fix inches long!* 
Hie head is fmall, and the fcull tranfpa- 
tent ; the eyes are large with a blood 
Coloured fpot on the lower fide j the body 
is fomewhat broadifh and flat, not much 
unlike that of a fprat. The back is of a 
blueifh brown, or grdenifh colour J the 
fcales thin, and of a filver colour, and the 
fins white.— Some call it the Water Swal- 
inv, on account of its nimblenefs in catch-* 

f ing 
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ing flits ; and others the ftrfb water Sprat. 
The flefh is fweet and pleafant, and would 
be in more efteem if the fUh were larger* 
They ate very reftlefe, generally moving 
about from place to place* their Attt#frbeing 
fometime* in deep, (till water* and at the 
fides and tails of ftreams, where the water 
(helm off, and takes a gentle turn back 
again ; at others, in tKe ftreams, which my 
be obferved by their ftritnming near the fur- 
face of the water, and their very adivt man- 
ner of taking and diverting themfetvea wkfc 
fmall flies and infers. They are always in 
feafon except when fpawning, which X 
take to be in May. When you angle 
purpofely for the Bleak, your tackle mufb 
be very fine, with four or five finall hooka 
a little above each other, fwimming by the 
affiftance of a fmall quill float a little 
deeper than mid-water, and baited with 
different baits, fuch as a gentle, a blood' 
worm, a fmall caddis or ftick-bait, thje 
houfe fly (or any fly that you obferve them 

feed upon), tod a very fmall bit of red 
pafte, throwing in now and then a fmall 
handful of malt grains, or a little chewed 

# 7 bread, 
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bread, to keep them together. By this 
method you may .take two or three at a 
time; and this is frequently done by 
whipping alfo, ufing the fmall Dace flies. 
In a rummer's evening, they afford great 
fport, and are very inftruftive to the young 
Jfy-Jl/ber. 

N. B. I (hall here remark, that by the 
method fet down for Roach-fijhing with the 
ground bait, parte, &c. may be taken alfo> 
the Chub, Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, Bream, 
and fometimes the Perch ; and let it be 
always remembered, that your ground 
baits muft be inferior to your hook baits. 



THE MINNOW, OR PINK, 

Is one of the fmalleft fiflies. It is of a 
greenifh or wavy Iky colour on the fides, 
having no fcales ; the back blackifh, and 
the belly white. Though fo diminutive 
in fize, the Minnow may be compared, 
for the excellency of its tafte, to fome of 
the mod famed fiflu They are ufually full 
of fpawn all the fummer, (for they breed 
often,) during which time, particularly in 

p a hot 
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hot days, they will bite very eagerly all 
day long, and afford great fport to youths 
and others that like to angle for them.—; 
You fliould have three or four very fmall 
hooks baited with the fmalleft red worm 
you can get, or a bit of one ; and a fmall 
quill float. Fifh deeper than mid-water, 
or near the ground in (hallow places, and 
at the fides of fmall ftreams. They have 
been noticed before as being excellent 
baits, 

THE LOACH 

Is a very fihall flimy fifh without fcales, 
and of rather a longifh make. He is 
bearded like the Gudgeon and Barbel^ and 

freckled with black and light brownilh 
fpots. The* Loach is of a very pleafant 
tafte, and is recommended to fick perfond 
&s 'being very nourifliing.— He is found by 
the fides of ftreams, and in rivulets, among 
the gravel, or where there is a Bttle flight 
mud and gravel together, with weeds j and 
is to be taken with a very fmall red worm. 
This fifh is a good bait for others, particu- 
larly for Eels. 

THE 
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THE BULL-HEAD, OR MILLER'S-THUwS, 

. Is a very fmall fifli, and unpleafant- to 
look at, having a large broad head, not, 
much unlike that of a toad, and very dif- 
proportioned to his body, which is quite 
fmall. It has a large mouthy no teetK^ 
but the lips are like a fine file, and with 
thefe it nibbles its food. It has no fcales, 
but is fpeckled with black, brown, aijd 
wbitifli fpots.. The largeft of them are 
excellent eating, after you have cut away 
the head.— They fpawn in April* and are 
found all the fummer in holes among mud 
and ftones, and among weeds and ftones 
in clear water, wherein you may fee them 
funning themfelves in a hot day, upon flat 
ftones and on the gravel. Put your hook 
with a fmall red worm before them, and 
they will take it inftaotly. A child, or 
thofe who know nothing about angling, 
may take them this way. They are alfo 
good baits, 

P 3 THE 
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THE STICKLEBACK, BANSTICKLE, OR 

SHARPLING, 

, Is an extremely fmall prickly fifh (the 
fmalleft of all), and is called by thefe 
feveral names in different countries. They 
are not worth the angler's notice, except 
to ferve as baits, with the prickles cutoff} 
for which purpofe they are as good as the 
Minnow, or better for the Persb, in pond 
fifhing. They may be taken with a very 
fmall hook, and a bit of a fmall worm, and 
are to be found in mofl flagnated waters, 
and little inlets of rivers, &c. 



Though I have mentioned the moft 
proper baits for all the different fifh that I 
have defcribed in due order ; yet k remains 
for me to give inftru&ions for procuring 
and preferving fome of them for ufe. 

The Gentle^ or Maggot. 
Thofe who live in or near London may 

buy gentles in proper condition for the 

day 
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day on which they wifh to ufe them ; but 
for the convenience of thofe who refide 
in the country, remote from fuch conve- 
nience, I fhall fet down the bed method 
of breeding them. 

Take an ox's or cow's liver, and fearify 
it pretty deeply all over ; then bang it up 
and cover it 9 but not too clofely, as the 
flies will blow it better this way than open. 
In two or three days the gentles may be 
feen alive ; then take down the liver, and 
put it into a deep earthen pan ; and there 
let it remain till you find that the firft 
brood are of full growth ; then put into 
the pan, (letting die liver remain,) a fuffi- 
dent quantity of fine fand and bran, and 
in a few days they will come out of dm 
liver into it, and fcour themfetves ; in a 
(hort time after, if yotT put any inftrument 
through the liver and hang it jacrofs the 
pan, the reft, ox latter brood, will foon 
drop out ind become fit for ufe ; and thus 
you may preferte them for winter fifhing f 
if you are fo inclined* by breeding them 
in October, and keeping them a little 

warwer than thofe br*4 in the fiimmef, 

P4 tlU 
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till they come to their full growth, after 
which they are to be put into a dampifb 
vault, m the fame pan. 
. .Thofe . bred in the fummer time, if it 
were not for the bran and fand, which 
preferves them, as well as makes them 
clean enough to be handled, would very 
foon fink into a death-like ftate, the iking 
becoming blackifb, red hulks full of white 
matter, and in a fhort time afterwards thpy 
would become flies (a fuperior ftate to a 
crawling worm). Thofe produced in the 
autumn, from any thing whatever, will 
pontinue in this ftate all the winter, pro- 
vided they can get juft under the furfac? 
of the earth, iji fields, gardens, &c. &c. 
and in the fpriag, as the weather becomes 
warmifli, they, change . into flies* . Thus 
fh§y prefcrve their kind fronj year to ye^ t 
• ■ ■ • 

The Cadbatf, 

. This is a very excellent bait, and is to 
be found in mod plenty, in gravelly and 
{tony rivulets, and by the fides of ftreams 
jn )arge rivers, among (tones. Y?hen you 

want 
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want them, turn up the ftones, and you 
mil find the bed {tick to them. When 
you have procured a fufficient quantity, 
put them into a linen bag, hang them up, 
and dip them, bag and all, into water once 
2 d$y« jpr five <?r fix days j they will then 
turn yellow, become tough $nd fit for ufe, 
being mugh better for angling than when 
firlt taken out of the water. There arc 
different forts of them, accprdipg to the 
countries they are. bred in j and it is 
curious to obferve the very different fiies 
Jhat they produce. 

The Lob, or Dew-fflbr/n, 

Is found in gardens, pafture lands, kc 
Jate in fummej: evenings, with a lanthom 
and candle. They are alfo to be dug up 
\n fields, and other places by the fides of 
ditches and drains. The.beft fort are 
tfopfe that are free from knots, with a red 
head, a ft teak down the back, and a broad 
tail, from which, in fome countries, they 
are called fquirrel tails. To fcour ani 
prefer ve them for ufe, take fome mofs ; 
(the beft is that which grows on heaths, 

4 being 
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being foft and white, and what gathered 
will be clear and free from dirt at the 
roots) dip it into clean water, wring it dry* 
ifli, and put half of it into an earthen pot, 
then the worms, and the other part of 
the mofs, at top ; cover it clofe that they 
may not get out, and keep it in a cool 
place in fummer, and in a warmer in 
winter, fo as to prevent the hot weather 
or froft from killing them. The mofs 
ipuft be changed every third or fourth 
day in fummer, and once in about fi* 
days in winter. In a week's time your 
worms will begm to be fit for ufe ; from 
thefe fupply your worm-bag, when you 
require this kind of worm; and what 
you have not ufed, (upon your return 
home) put into the pot agaiji. 

Brandlings, Red Worms, and Gilt-Tails, 

Are found in the fame dunghiHs tew 
gether, which confift of hog's dung* 
horfe's dung, and rotten earth ) and alio 
in old thatch and dung j but thofe worms 
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that are found in tanner's bark, after it 
has been ufed and laid by till quite rotten, 
are the bed of all ; and, as before ob« 
ferved, they are generally better for 
angling without any icouring. You may 
preferve all thefe together in one pot, as - 
in the cafe of Lob-Worms ; and when you 
mean to ufe the Brandlings, or others, 
pick them out by themfelves the evening, 
before, and put them into a bag, with 

mofs moiftened with fweet thinifli, cream, 
and they will appear more beautiful and 
tempting. 

The long White Worms % 

Fouftd chiefly in turnip-fields where 
the foil is of a ftiffifh quality, are longer 
than the Brandlings, and naturally tough; 

and are a good bait, efpecially in 
muddy water. Preferve them in fome 
of their own earth, keeping it properly 
damp, with fome mofs at top* 



The 
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The Marfh-Worm 

Are to be found in mar(hy ground* 
and rich banks of rivers > they are of a 
blueiih call, are tender, and require more 
fcouring in mofs than moft other worms*" 
but are good baits. 

The Cowdung Red Warm 

Are found in the fields under cow. 
dung nearly dry. The heads of thefe 
worms are of a fhining dark brown ; 
they have flat tails, are good baits, and 
»iay occafionally be ufed when taken, if 
tbe -angler has exhausted the worm-baits 
lie took out with him ; but are beffc 
fcoured and preferved as other worms*. 

i 
t 

9 

The Cow-dung Bob** 

So called in general, are the produce 
of the Beetle^ and are found, in the ftate 
of worms or grubs, under cow-dung and 
feorfe-dungin the fields, when it is about 

half 
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half dry. They are of a yellowifli white, 
with red heads ; and are bed preferved ia 
fome of the earth from under the dung 
where they are found, and a little fine, 
mofs, taking care to keep them moift 
and cool. 

Thejhort White Worms, or Bobs, 

Are found in mellow fandy ground, 
and chiefly in the autumn by following 
the plough. They have pale red heads, 
are yellowifli at the tail, and their 
bodies, when ' taken, refemble the co- 
lour of the earth they are found in, 
but when fcoured are of a pale white. 
They are an excellent winter bait, and 
to preferve them, you fhould keep them 
in a pot in fome of their own earth with 

dryifh mofs at top, and let them be in a 
warm place. The beft way to render 

them tough is, to put them into boiling 
milk for about two minutes, or left, the 
morning you mean to u& them. i 



Dock 
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Dock, or Flag-Worms, 

Are to be found among docks or flags, 
in old pits, and other fuch places, by pull- 
ing them up, when you may find thefe 
grubs in little hufks among the fibres of 
the roots. They are of a paleifh yellow 
or white, and may be preferred ifl the 

lame way as the Cadbate. 

/ 

The long Dock-Worms 

Are of a fine pale red, without knots* 
They are chiefly found in moifl places 
near dock-roots, and are beft taken by 
(baking the earth with a dung-fork* 
They are . excellent baits, efpedally for 
Carp and Tench, and may be preferred 
in mofs. In the largeft fort of fidget may 
be found, in the hollow parts near the 
toots, a black-headed large grub about 
an inch long, which is not to be found ' 
in any other place : it is a good bait 
for pond-fifhing, though it is very ten- 
der, but may be rendered tougher by 
boiling, as mentioned of the Bobs. 

The 
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The Palmers, and tther Grubs, 

Are found by beating the branches of 
oaks, crab-trees, hawthorns, and others, 
that grow over highways, paths, and 
open places. When you have picked up 
a fufficient quantity, in order to preferve 
them for ufe, put each fort into different 
boxes, with little holes on the top and 
(ides, to give them air ; and let them 
have room enough ; put to them a little 
of the bark, and a proper quantity of 
the leaves from which they were taken. 
Feed them five or fix times a week, and 
every time you change the bark and 
leaves bis fure to take all the old away. 
Keep your boxes in a garden, or any 
where among grafs, and you will find 
them good, but tender baits. 8ome 
Palmers are alfo found on herbs and 
plants. There are likewife the Cabbage- 
Grubs, found on, and in the hearts of 
cabbages, which are nearly as good baits 

as the Cadbates. Thefe are to be fed ani 

preferred 
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preferved with the fame kind of leaves as 
they are found on# 

i 

1 ■ : 

Salmon's Roe. 

Thofe who wifh to preferve this bait 
for winter and fpring fifliing, may do it, 
by boiling it as heretofore obferved ; 
then, having a glazed earthen pot* fprin- 
kle'a- Httle fait over the rofc, put a Iayef 
of wobl at the bottom of the pot, and 
then a layer of roe, and fo on till the pot 
is filled. It is a very good bait. 

Numerous fq/ies and oils, which many 
have prefcribed for enticing fifti to bite* 
are prepofterous and idle chimeras. 






Therhe/l. method of getting and feafoning 
i. \$toeis and Tops for Rods, and making 
them. 

Those who live in the country, and 
Ifrifh to make their own Rods, fhould get 
them, in the winter time, when the fap is 

in 
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in the roots of the trees j about Chrift- 

mas is by far the beft feafon. Hazel, 
when properly managed, makes good 
rods, with a little whalebone at the top > 
but, let your (locks be what they may, 
be fure to get them of a proper fize, well 
grown, and as free from knots as poffible ; 
and your tops, the beft rufli ground- 
(hoots, without knots, and proportionally 
taper ; keep them in a proper place free 

from wet, where they fhould continue 
till the beginning of the autumn follow- 
ing y then take fuch as you want to form 
a rod, bathe them over a gentle fife, fet 
them as (trait as pofSble, and lay them 
afide for a day or two ; after which take 
and rub them over with a piece of flan- 
nel and linfeed oil, which will polifli 
them, and fetch off the fuperfluous bark, 
if any; tie them up (trait, and fo 
keep them till the beginning of the next 
fpring, when they will be feafoned for 
ufe. Then take and match them to* 
gether in juft- proportion, and let your 
rod confift of three, four, five, or fix 

q. parts 
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parts if you ferrule it, according to the 
width of the water you angle in, or a$ 
you wifh to have it in length, taking care 
that they fit with the greateft nicety ; fa 
that though there be fo many joints, thfc 
Whole rod may move as if it were but of 
one piece. If you do not ferrule the parts, 
. mind that they are cut to join each other 
*rith the greateft exattnefs, and fpliced 
neatly with glue boiled in flrong quick- 
lime water, and ftirred till it becomes 
fmooth and all alike ; and whip them 
well with waxed thready as before ob- 
ferved of the fly-rods. Whefc yout rod 
is completed, varnifh k over neatly with a 
varnifli made of half a pint of linfeed oil 
and a little India rubber feraped fine; 
put them over a flow fire, and ftir them 
well together till the rubber be difiblved, 
and boil and fkim it \ ufe it warm, and 
lay the rod afide till quite dry ; it Will 
appear on the rod like a fine thin bark, 
is very durable* and will preferve it from 
being worm-eaten, and from other in* 
juries. If the rod be a hollow one, tie a 
* • 9 -■ rag 
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rag to the end of a ftick, dip it in linfeed 
o3 9 and rub it well in the infide about 
three or four times a year. 



How to make Hair Lines, choofe Hooks , &a 

Let your hairs be long, round, clear* 
tod free from frets of fcales ; of a kind 
of glafs colour, or of a pale blueifti or 
green watery caft, and fight bay $ and 
for a fly*liiie* if you mean to fifli with* 
out a reel, take three hairs, put them 
level at top, and knot them there ; then 
cut off" the other ends, las far as they 
Appear faint, leaving all of the fame 
length ; then hold them near the top, 

between your thutnb and finger of the 
left hand, and begin to twift them to* 
^rards you with the thumb and finger 
of the right hand, ftroking them after 
every twift, below the hand you hold 
them in/ to keep them open and free 
from fnarls, which the twifting fome- 
times occafions; in this manner pro* 
ceed to the end, and then knot it. 

<^2 When 
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When you have made four of thefe, 
make four more with four hairs each, 
and then four with five hairs j and fo 
on, till you have as many as will com- 
plete your line; then put them into 
water for about twenty minutes, when 
you will find whether any of the hairs 
{brink in the links ; and fuch as do 
mud be twitted over again. When 
your links are thus finifhed, take the 
four fmalleft and tie them together in 
water-knots, leaving the fined, if there 
be any difference, ftill lowermoft, and 
fo on till your line is made j then 
cut away the fhort ends pretty near to 
the knots, whip them with well-waxed 
filk, and make a loop at each end of 
the line, the ftrongeft end to faften 
on to the loop at the top of your 
rod, and the other to loop your bottom 
links to, which fhould never confift of 
more than two or three, of either gut or 
hair, for fly or bottom-fifhing. This 
kind of line fhould be made from nine 
to twelve yards in length. When you 

wifh 
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wifh to make ftrong lines for bottom or 
other angling, you may begin with any 
number of hairs, and increafe them every 
link, or every other ; but for very ftrong 
lines you fhould ufe an engine, which 
may be bought at the fifhing-tackle fhops, 
with proper directions for ufing it. i 

N. B. When you make links of four 
hairs, you may divide them as you twift, 
keeping two on each fide your hand ; 
and when your links confift of fix 
hairs, keep them divided in three equal 
parts ; and fo on, for any fize that you 
are able to twift with your fingers, 
which is always better than by any ether 
method of twilling. 

Your choice of Hooks fhould be thofe 
made of the beft-tempered fine fteel wire j 
generally longifli in the {hank, and ftrong 
and rather deepifh in the bend ; the point 
fine and ftrait, and as true as it can be 
fet to be level with the (hank, which for 

fly-making fhould be tapered off to the 
end of it, that the fly may be finifhed the. 
neater j be careful alfo that the hook has 

Q_3 a 8°°^ 
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a good barb.— I have, by many years 
experience, found thefe kinds of hooks 
to be more fure, and better than any 
crooked hooks whatever; they do not 
make fo large an orifice when you hook a 
fifh, nor are they fo liable to break the 
hold through as the crooked bent ones 
are 1 and in trying them for feveral feafons 
one againft another, I found, that I 
miffed in the rifmg, or biting at bottom, 
confiderably more fifli, and loft more 
after being hooked with the crooked 
ones, than with thofe I have here de* 
fcribed, and which of courfe I actor *aU 
ways ufe* The heft of the kind are made 
at Limerick in Ireland. 

Floats for angling are of many kinds, 
fuch as fwan-quills, goofe-quills, Mtif. 
covy-duck*quilIs, and porcupine-quills ; 
the firft off which is the beft when you 
ufe light baits in rivers or deep water, 
and the others for flow water, or ponds 
where the water is not very deep ; for 
heavy fifhing with wprm or minnow, 
either in rivers or ponds, a cork float is 
' ' beft, 
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belt, and is made by having a found cork 
without holes or flaws, bored through 
with a hot iron, and a quill put into it of 
a fit proportion, open at each end for thp 
line to run through. Cut the cork of a 
pyramidal form, and make it fmooth 
with a fine file. Your quill floats muft 
cafty (hot enough fo to fink them as that 
you can juft fee the top above water, 
that you. may the better perceive the 
flighted nibble j and as to your corfc 
floats, let there be fufficient lhot to make 
them ftand upright in the water when th£ 
(hot are ofl" the bottom ; by which yoji 
may know when you filh on the bottom 
or not ; for when the (hot are on the 
ground, the float will fall on one fide, and ' 

not ftand up. 

When you go out a bottom-fifhing, &c f 
you fhould have with you different kinds 
of lines; links; hooks; floats, ondfpare 
caps; fplitjhot; Jhoemaker's wax in apiece? 
of leather ; Jilk ; a plummet, to fix the 
depth of the water ; red pajle; gentles in 
a bo* j worms of different forts, and 

<^4 ground* 
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ground-bait ; — a clearing-ring^ to difcngage 
the hook when entangled, by running it 
up the rod, and gently down the line 
(by a ftrong twine long enough for any 
fuch purpofe) to where the hook is 
fattened, if at a (lump, or other immove- 
able thing ; but if it be weeds, let it go 
below the hook ; then pull away at the 
twine, and the ring will break the weeds, 

and fave your line and hook ; in the other 
cafe, if it does not bring away yoyrliook, 
it will break the line near to it, and pre- 
vent it from being drained in any other 
place ; — a landing-net \ to land large fifli 
with, fome of which are made with joints 
'to fold up for convenience; — a dif- 
gorger, to put down the throat of a fifli 
when he has gorged the hook, till you 
touch.it, at the fame time pulling the line, 
it will be freed j— and a fijh-bajket y to 
carry your fifh in. 



Tht 
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The bejl methods of colouring Gut and Hair 

brown. 

Take fome alum pounded, boil it well 
till diffolved ; then add a pound of wal- 
nut-tree bark from the branches when 
the fap is up, or the buds, or green 
nuts ; boil it an hour, and let it (land, 
after fkimming it, about ten minutes; 
then put in the gut or hair for about a 
minute (ftirring it round ) or till you like 
the colour. If you let it continue there 
too long, it will become too dark, and 
make the gut or hair rotten; and I 
tfiink the lighter it is tinged with this 
colour the better. You may alfp make 
It brownifh, by fteeping it in fait and ale. 

For a blueijh water-colour. 

Proceed as above ; only add logwood 
inftead of the walnut, ftill being carefyl 
not to colour it too jnuch. 



For 
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For a pale watery green* 

Boil about a quarter of a pound of foot 
in a pint of ftrong alum-water,* with a 
little juice of walnut-tree leaves, for 
half an hour, and fteep your gut or hair 
therein when it is nearly cold. 



I 



jijhort bint for angling where the water U 

brackijh) &c. 

There are to be taken, near to the 
moutfes of rivers when the tide is flow* 
ing up, feveral forts of fifh, fuch as 
Whitings, Bafe or Bafs, Coal-fifli, the 
Fry of Cods and Haddocks (which are 
very nice eating), Flat-fife, Eels, &c. 

From piers, or a little way out at fea, 
may be taken larger Whiting, fmall Cod- 
fifb, Haddock, fmall Turbot, large 
Plaice, and others, having a long ftrong 
rod and line, the line well leaded, a 
large hook, and a large cork float. 

Bait 
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Bait for the former with fcoured red 
worms, flirimps, and gentles; for the 
latter, with one or two large well- 
fcoured worms, a raw mufcle* the in- 
fide of a fmall raw crab whipt round the 
hook with a little white wool, a bit of a 
Whiting or other fifh, &c. fifhing pear 
or on the bottom, where the water is not 
too deep ; at other times a little more 
than mid-water, according to the kind 
of bait that you ufe* 

Mackarel may be taken, from rocks 
or other places near the fea, when the 
tide is in, in parts where they frequent, 
by baiting with a bit of new fovlet broad- 
cloth, or a fmall piece of one of their 
own fpecies, fwimmmg about mid-water, 

or lower, if you can for the depth, with 
a good large cork float. But all thefe 
ways of angling are fo well known to 
thofe who refide near the fea, that I 
fhall not further comment on • the 
fubje&. 
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t ions , throughout the countries dhoiii- 
mentioned, he finds to be the bejl collec- 
tion ever yet dij covered ; and though but 
a few, felefled from the many different 
kinds that attend the waters in the courfe 
ofthefeafon offlyfifhing, yet they are alt 
that are neceffary for the different months , 
weeks, days, and hours throughout the 
year, for this kind of angling. — An ac- 
count of their feafons ; how to mix and 
preferve the different colours, and to pre* 
pare the feathers for ufe, with a receipt 
for dyeing them and the other materials the 
completejl yellow ; a lift of night-flies ^ the 
materials they are made of, and hcnv to 
make and ufe each. — In/irudions to the 
young fportfman for preparing his rod, 
line, and flies, previous to his beginning 
to angle, and for throwing the line and 
managing it when in the water, with many 
inter efting obfervations. — Natural fly- 
fifhing ; the beft flies for that purpofe / 
how to ufe them, &c. ; with remarks oil 
the winds and weather mq/i favourable to 

the fportfman; and fome refutations of 
falfe notions in thefe mattefU 



ANGLING 

IN 

ALL ITS BRANCHES, 

fsfc. toV. &c. 



PART THE THIRD, 

Some Jhort remarks on the pleafure of fly* 
fjhing, and its fuperiority over all other 

branches of the art of angling.— A com- 
plete lift of artificial flies that will take 
fijh in all waters, whether large or 
fmall, in the three kingdoms; conflfttng 
of Salmon flies, Salmon-Trout flies, Stand* 
ard flies, and the beft of other kinds that 
can be ufed ; the materials they are made 
of, and the method of making each fly in 

order as they are federally defcribed, by 
a new method peculiar to the Author, and 
more effe£lual than any that has hitherto 
been pra6lifed ; which flies, after many 
years real practice, and ftritt obferva- 

tions, 
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OF SALMON FLIES. 

Thofe for the fpring feafon tfiuft be 
made much larger, but not fo gaudy as 
are ufed in fummer, viz. ift, Let the 
hook be No. i . ; the feather for the wings, 
the darkilh brown fpeckled part of a bit- 
tern's wing dripped off from the ftem ; 
the mixture for the body, the reddifh 
brown part of hare's fur, and • deep cop* 
per-coloured mohair ; the tail forked, 
with two (ingle (trips of the fame feather 
as the wings ; a bittern's hackle over the 
body for legs ; and the head the lame 
colour as the body. 

How to make this fly. 

Take three lengths of good ftrong 
filk-worm-gut properly twitted together, 
and having your (ilk well waxed (which 
mud be of a brown colour), whip it 
round your gut five or fix times about an 
inch from the end, which will prevent 

ii the 
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the fhank of the hook from galling it ; 
then take the hook, and put the end of 
the fhank nearly to the top of the filk fo 
whipt, for the gut to be on the infide, and 
begin to whip the hook to it, but defift 
when you have gone about half a dozen 
rounds ; and having a proper quantity of 
feather ready for the wings, take and lay 
it on the back of the {hank, (keeping it 
as clofe together and as even as you can,) 
with the right fide next the hook, and 
the but-end downwards, leaving the other 
end to be, when turned back again, full 
as long as the hook ; then go on with your 
filk, and whip it round your feather, hook, 
and gut fix or eight times, or fufficient 
fo make it faft, and with a pair of fine 
fciflars cut away what remains of the but- 
end of the feather, taking care not to hurt 
the gut, which mud be opened and twifted 
round the fhank of the hook, as you go 
on with the whipping, which is to be con- 
tinued till it comes nearly oppofite the 
point of the hook; but you muft cut off 
the ends of the gut before they come 
quite fo low down, if found to be too 

r long ; 
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long ; next put on your (trips of feather 
for the fork or whifks at the tail, with the 
fine points downwards, leaving them both 
exaftly the fame length, about an inch and 
half, and to (land open, and make two 
laps round with the filk ; then take the 
hackle (which mufl be ready prepared by 
(tripping off the downy part at top, and 
cutting the feather acrofs on each fide near 
to the (tern, about two or three tenths of 
an inch from the point, or by drawing the 
fibres back to prevent any of them from 
being bound down by the filk), and whip 
in the point of it two or three times round, 
leaving the largeft end hanging downwards, 
and the right fide uppermoft, and make 
one lap round between it and the fork, 
and one below all round the bare hook 
tight and clofe to the fork, and cut off the 
fuperfluous ends of it if any remain in 
fight; then wax your filk afrefli, and, 
having your ftuff for the body well mixed 
and ready, twift it gently round the filk, 
leaving it fine next the hook, but gra- 
dually thickening upwards ; make one lap 
below the fork, and one or two (a* re- 
quired) 
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quired) between that and the hackle, 
and work it gradually upwards till you 
come clofe up to the feather for the 
wings j if any of the fur remains on the 
filk, after you have thus formed the body, 
take it off, and wind your filk lightly a 
little upwards to be out of the way ; then 
take the hackle by the end of the ftem, and 
rib it neatly, lapping it thicker as you go 
on, till you bring it up to the wings, and 
there bring it two or three times round 
as clofe as poffible ; and if any of the 
fibres remain ftrip them off from the ftem, 
and, unwinding the filk to its proper 
place, make two or three laps to fallen 
the hackle, and cut away what remains 
of the ftem ; then take the feather for 
the wings, which has lain back all this 
time, and turn it downwards towards the 
tail of the fly, and holding it down tightifh 
with the reft between your finger and 
thumb, having all the parts of the hackle 
out of the way, whip it three or four times 
round with the filk juft over the feather 
very tight, and then two laps clofe above 
it j wax the filk again, and take a fmall 

r 2 bit 
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bit of the fluff (the fame as ufed for the 
body), andtwift it round the filk ; whip this 
two or three times round up to the end of 
the (hank, bringing the filk neatly back 
again, fo as to fatten by noofing it about 
three times, between the head and the 
wings ; and here the operation finiflies with 
completing the head of the fly, without fo 
much as one fattening or tying through- 
out the whole, except at the laft ; but all 
is done by continually whipping and put- 
ing in your materials, as above directed, 
which renders the flies more neat and 
complete than is practicable by any other 
method. 

iV. B. It muft be obferved, that though 
the fly be thus completely made, it remains 
to put it in natural order, by firft holding 
back the wings, then with a needle ftroking 
the hackle for the legs upwards, and 
placing them in good order ; and if any 
irregular part remains in the body, pick 
it properly loofe, and draw it away with 
a pair of tweezers, or cut it off with your 
fciflars, according as you find it will leave 
the appearance mod natural j if any fu- 

perfluous 



-\ 
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perfluous hairs are feen among the legs, 
take them away alfo, letting the fork at 
( the tail be as before obferved, and placing 
the wings aright to (land Hoping towards 
the tail. The head being then nicely 
completed, the fly will be mod natural 
and beautiful. 

The wings ofallfuch large files are beji 
not divided^ but to Jiand together on the back, 
as above defer ibed* 

A fecondfort of Fly. 

Let the hook be the fame fize as the 
former; the wings, the mottled feather 
of a peacock's wing, intermixed with that 
of any fine plain dufky red ; the mixture 
for the body, the light brown hair or fur 
of a bear next the (kin, fable fur, and 
gold-colour mohair, gold twift, a large 
black cock's hackle, and a red one a little 
larger ; and for the head, a bit of deep 
red mohair. 

How to make this fly. 

Proceed in the fame manner as before 
described, until you come oppofite the 

r 3 point 
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point of the hook ; then lay in the ends 
of your hackles and twift them together, 
the red one undermoft, and the twift atop ; 
and after whipping them there, make one 
lap below them ; wax your filk afrefh, 
twift on the dubbing for the body, and 
go on as in the former cafe ; next take 
the twift, and rib it up to the wings, each 
lap about two tenths of an inch from the 
other; then take the black hackle, ancj 
work that upwards between the laps of 
the twift, rather lower than the middle of 
each fpace, and bring it twice round, clofe 
together, at the top of the body, and 
bringing on the red hackle in the fame 
manner, work it very neatly juft above 
each lap of the black one, and finilh it 
the fame way, contriving to leave the twift 
juft to Ihew itfelf between the hackles j 
and then complete your fly as before 
dire&ed. 

N. B. This fly may be forked, if thought 
proper ', with two or three hairs of afquirreL 

A third fort of fly. 

For this Hy alio the hook mutt be No, 
1 } the wings, the blue feather of a hern, 

intermixed 
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intermixed with the fpotted redifli part of 
that of a mallard; for the body, lead- 
coloured mohair, fmall gold twift, a large 
white hackle dyed a deepifli blue ; a bit 
of the fame feather as the wings for the 
tail; the head the fame colour as the 
body ; and your (ilk a lead colour. 

How to make thisjly* 

Proceed in the fame way as before, 
whipping in the point of the hackle a 
little before you come oppofite the point 
of the hook, and go on a few laps ; then 
taking the twift, and two ftrips of each 
feather the fame as the wings, whip in the 
ends of the twift and feathers together, 
letting the latter be topmoft with the 
points downwards, and about a quarter of 
an inch in length, and cut away the other 
end of the feather; then twift on the 
mohair thin, work it up neat, and, having 
faftened it as before dire&ed, take the 
twift, make one lap. with it clofe below the 
feather for the tail, (that it may (land in 

r 4 an 
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an oblique form together, and the points 
even,) then give one juft above it, rib it 
neatly up alfo, and fatten that; next 
work the hackle between each lap of the 
twift, and go on as with the other two 
till you finifh. 

Thefe thref flies arefufficient to begin 
the feafon with, though indeed they will 
kill fifh at all times of it ; but as the fpring 
and warm weather advances, they mud 
be dreffed more gaudy in proportion ; and 
in the height of fummer, particularly if 
the water be fine, muft be adorned with 
the moft glittering plumage (gold, filver, 
and filks) that can be procured ; as the 
fummer declines, reduce the gaudinefs of 
your flies gradually in the fame proportion, 
till you come down to thefe three again, 
which continue till the Salmon fifhing 
goes out of feafon. 

It muft be obferved, that the Salmon 

hooks for the fummer fifhing fhould be 

about No, 3, and flrong made; and if 

the (hanks are too long, there muft be 

• force taken off, according to the length 

and 
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and fize of the fly you intend to make ; 
and that your feathers muft be intermixed 
with different gaudy (hades, fuch as golden 
and other pheafant's, parrot's, peacock's, 
and in Ihort, of all other birds that are fit 
for the purpofe, either foreign or domes- 
tic ; and others dyed, including hackles of 
various colours, as well as your mohair 
and other fluff for the body ; but to 
render thefe flies more light in clear water, 
let the body be made quite thin, of filk 
of a fuitable colour (for it muft always be 
fuited to the fly you make ) ; a bit t)f a 
gaudy feather at the tail, with narrow gold 
or filyer plating according as it matches, 
inftead of twift ; and the hackle for legs, 
the blue fpotted feather from a jay's wing 
(the other part of it being ftript away) 
worked up, only from about half, way 
below the wings, but pretty thick under 
them. I have here mentioned this hackle 

« 

in particular, becaufe it is very excellent ; 
but your hackles muft always be fuited to 
the fhades of your other materials. Fur* 
ther obferve, that before you begin the 
bead of the fly, you fhould take two gaudy 

ftrips 
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ftrips of feather, and lay. one on each fide 
the fhoulders, to ftand fomething longer 
than the other feathers, and whip them 
there, then finifli the head ; and the fly, 
when thus placed in proper order, will 
appear very beautiful. For the better con- 
venience of making thefe large dies, you 
fliould be provided with a very fmall vice, 
for the purpofe of holding the hook, that 
you may have both hands at liberty to put 
in your materials, which will enable you 
to drefs the flies more neatly as well as 
more perfe&ly. 

The fame fort of flies are ufed for 
Salmon-trout, and other fifli of the Sal- 
mon kind, only fmaller, the hooks being- 
No. 4 or 5; though they will often take 
the common Trout flies. 

OF FLIES FOR TROUT, GRAYLING AND 

OTHER FISH. 

The following eight I Jhall fet down as 
Jtandc&dsy becaufe the /even Jirji will kill fijh 
at all times of the feafon; and the eighth from 
about the middle of April. 

ift, The 
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i ft, The Black Hackle. 

The wings are the light part of a feather 
from a Stare or Starling's wing, ftript off 
from the ftem ; the body, black dog's fur, 
and a black cock's hackle over it ; and 
is made thus. — Take a good even filk- 
worm-gut, a hook No. 5, or a fingle C. 
(fo called in Ireland) and proceed as with 
the Salmon flies, always obferving to keep 
the feathers clofe together, even, and level 
at the points, laying it on (as before ob- 
ferved) with the wrong fide uppermoftj 
when you come to ufe the fur for the 
body, lay it on very thin and neat, and 
work the hackle (which mud be fuited 
in fize) neatly over it, till it comes up to 
the wings 5 there bring it twice or thrice 
round ; but if there is too much, ftrip it 
off", whip the ftem faft, and, cutting away 
the end that remains, take a needle or pin, 
and divide the feathers for the wings into 
two parts as equal as poflible, and bring 
back that part neareft you by turning it 
downwards, and holding it a little tight and 

fmooth i 
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fmooth; give it two or three lapsjuft over 
the feather, as near the top of it as you 
can, lb that the filk may not flip off, keep- 
ing all the parts of the hackle downwards, 
out of the way ; then take the other part, 
bring it down in the fame manner, and, 
holding all .between your thumb and 
finger, taking care that no part of the wings 
get down too low on the fides, whip them 
both over together, the fame as the firft, 
very tight, give two laps above them, 
and falten by noofingyour filk ; three times, 
which finifhes the flioulders and head of 
this fized fly, without any other addition ; 
after this is done, take your needle and 
put the hackle and all in order, with the 
wings Hoping towards the tail. This 
way of parting the wings renders them 
more natural than any can be effe&ed in 
any other way ; for thofe that are made to 
ftand upright, or nearly fo, have a bad 
tendency, inafmuch as they affright in- 
ftead of enticing the fifh, by the unnatural 
ftreak they make along the water when 
Bioved ? which they ihould never do ; and 

as 
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as you cannot keep the artificial flies to fit 
on the furface of the water as fome of the 
natural ones do, it is fuppofed that they 
are taken for thofe that are driven under 
by the current, which makes the fifh more 
eager in taking them for fear they fhould 
recover and get away ; and I hatfe often 
remarked, that when there have been 
hundreds of flies upon the water, I have 
not perceived any fi(h rife at them, yet 
they have taken mine very freely. 

N. B. This fly mujl always be the end 
fly* or flretcher, as it is termed by mojlfly* 
fifhcrs. 



2d, The Wrens tail 

Has no wings ; the body, fable fur, a 
little mohair of a gold colour, with a 
feather from the tail of a Wren ; and is 
thus made.- — Let the hook be No. 5 or 6 9 
with a (hort (hank, and whipt to the gut 
till your filk be oppofite the point of the 
hook ; then take the feather, (being cut 
acrofs near the point a little way on each 

fide 
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fide near the ftem,) and whip in the point 
of it, letting the reft hang downwards, 
with the right fight of the feather upper- 
moft, and giving one or two laps with the 
filk below it ; twift on your fluff for the 
body very thin, and, making one lap 
below the feather, work it up very neatly, 
leaving it a little thicker at the fhoulders ; 
then taking the feather, bring it up neatly, 
(as a hackle,) lapping it very thin at the 
beginning, but gradually thicker as you go 
on, till you get up to the top of the body, 
and there bring it two or three times round 
clofe together ; then whip it faft, cut away 
the end of the ftem, and fatten off as be- 
fore, as near as you well can to the end 
of the (hank ; after which, put the fly in 
order, by opening the fibres, &c. with your 
needle. 

N. B. If at any time one of thefe fea- 
thers is not found fufficient, you muft ufe 
two of them, lapping in the- point of one 
as you go down about the middle of the 
hook, and the other as before, and work 
it up properly a little paft the firft ; then 
take that, and, binding the other neatly 
7 with 
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with it, finifh your fly. — You may fome- 
titnes ufe this fly with the fibres of the 
feather cut (hort from the tail upwards, 
to look a little rough, till you come to the 
part where it (lands thick at top, there cut 
juft the ends only, and let it ftand all 
round alike : — both thefe ways are very 
good ones. This is to be ufed either as 
Jlretcher or dropper* 

3d, The Groufe Hackle. 

This has no wings ; the mixture for 
the body is dark olive, dufky yellow, and 
a little gold-coloured mohair ; a fine 
mottled Groufe's feather of a reddifh 
brown, running a little dufky towards the 
but-end of the ftem, with the downy part 
(if any) taken away as beforementioned 
of other hackle feathers. It is made in 
the fame way as the Wren's tail, and 
the fame fized hook, only the point of the 
feather is fattened about the middle of the 
length of the body/ as you go down in 
whipping on the hook ; but in bringing 
forward the body, lap it thin and neat, 

though 
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though a little roughifh, and, paffing the 
hackle, contrive to let it be a little more 
fo to the top ; then taking the hackle by 
the end of the ftem, lap it pretty clofe, 
but thicker where you end, and fo finifh . 
as before, taking care that the fibres of 
the feather you choofe be not too long, 
but fo.that they would only reach about 
half the length of the fly, or a little more, 
if laid down : to put it in good order, open 
every fibre with your needle, and let it ftand 
well. — This is either Jlr etcher or dropper. 

4th, The fmoky-dun Hackle 

Has no wings ; the body, a-little lead- 
coloured mohair or fi Ik, with a fmoky-dun 
cock's hackle. It is made by faftening 
the hackle at the bottom, where you finifh, 
whipping on the hook No. 5 ; then with 
a bit of the mohair make the body very 
thin all the way up, or with your filk 
only, being of a lead-colour, efpecially in 
the hot montha ; and finifh by bringing 
the hackle, well fuited to the fize of your 
hook, very neatly over it, leaving it thicker 
at top. What remains to be done, has 

been 
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been feveral times before explained. — It 
may be fijhed with either as Jlr etcher or 
dropper. 

No. 5. The Brown Rail. 

The wings are of a feather from a par- 
tridge's tail (not the red) ; the body feble 
Fur and gold-coloured mohair. In making 
it, proceed in the fame w^y as with the 
black hackle ; only, as there is no hackle, 
make the body* thin arid neat, till you 
come near the wings, and there lap k 
pretty thick ; then having finifhed the 
wings, arid fattened off, pick out a little 
of the fur and mohair for the feet, and cut 
it to be as natural as may be, not to 
be too long, and letting the other part 
of the body be without any fuperfluous 
hairs from the mohair or fur ; then placing 
the wings aright, the fly is complete.— 
In fummer, wing with a feather frorii the 
wing of a rail. This jly may be either 
Jtretcher or droppar.. 
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No. 6. & 7. The Harems Ear. 

The wings are the light part of a 
feather from a flare's wing ; the body, 
the dark fur from a hare's ear ; and it is 
made in the fame manner as the brown 
rail. 

N. B. Where the flreams are deep, 
the fame body winged with a feather from 
a rail's wing, and a red hackle, is very 
killing, particularly in the fummer feafon. 
Thefe are ufed chiefly as drop flies. 

No. 8. The Red Hackle », from about the 
middle of April. 

The wings, flare; body, light red 
mohair and a red cock's hackle ; and it 

is xnade exa&ly in the fame way as the 
black hackle. — Always a dropper. 

The reft 9 to complete this collection, are the 

following. 

No. 1. The Dark Claret. 

This fly has four wings j the under ones 
are the light feather from a dare's wing, 

. and 
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and the upper ones that of a partridge^ 
tail ; the body, any dark claret proper for 
fly-making, and the darkiflj f\ir of a hare's t 
ear. In making, it, (haying, prior tq y 
putting on the wings, laid ready a fuffipient^ 
quantity of the partridge's tail, according^ 
to judgment, with that of the ftareY atop 
of it, the points a very little fhorter than 
the other,) put on the wings as before 
dire&ed, keeping them clofe and fmooth, 
with the flare's feather uppermoft ;' then 
go on, and finifh in the very fame way ajf' 
the brown rarl 9 taking care to divide both 
feathers equally, fo that the ftare's may" 

be undermoft in each wing when turned 

* * * * -t 

back and finifhed. It is in feafon firom 
the latter end of February to about a week 
in April, and is the firft fly that begins 
the diverfion of fly-fifhing. — Some call it 
a red fly, and make it fo ; but they are 
raiftaken :— it is be/i as a dropper y when 
youfijh with two or more flies. 

No. 2. The Dark or Blow Fox. 

The wings are flare, as before; the 
body, fqx'* far bovp. the fco^er v$$ 

s 2 the 
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the fkiri, fome from the black tail of a 
Rabbit, with a little pale ftraw-coloured 
mohair ; the fork at the tail, the ends of 
two fine hairs that grow next the fkin 
of a monkey, where the outer ends are 
yellowifli ; take them out fo gently as not 
to break them, and you will find them to 
be nearly of a fine afh-colour; nothing 
can match this fly for the purpofe in- 
tended. In making it, you proceed as 
with the dark claret y till you come 
low enough to put in the fork; then, 
making one lap below it, cut away the 
yellow ends, bring up the body, and finifh 
the fame way j picking out a little of the 
(luff for the legs, and leaving them as 
natural as poffible, not to be too long j 
and if the fork be left awkwardly long, cut 
it according to judgment, and let it ftand 
in a proper form and open. — It is in feafon 
from the latter end of February till about 
the middle of April, either as ftretcher or 
dropper. 

N. B. Thefe two flies come in again 
about the latter end of September, and 
continue to the end of #ie' ftafotu : 

5 - No, 3* 
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No. 3. The Dun Fox. 

The wings and fork the fame as for 
that laft defcribed j the body, the fur of 
a fox between the throat and fhoulder 
next the fkin, and brafs-coloured mohair. 
It is made in the fame manner as the 
dark fox." -In feafon all March, and again 
in September, either as ftretcher or drop* 
per. 

No. 4. The AJh Fox. 

The wings and fork the fame as the 
above foxes ; the body, fox's fur from 
the throat next the fkin, and pale ftrfcw- 
coloured mohair. — In feafon all April, 

either as dropper or ftretcher* 



No. 5. The Light Fox. 

The wings and fork the faihe as the 
other foxes ; the body, light camel's hair, 
and the lighted ft raw-coloured mohair that 

S3 can 
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can be got. This is made in the fame way 
as the three lad above defcribed. It comes 
in feafon the latter end of April, continues 
^ali rummer, and is ufed as ftretchef or 
dropper. 

IN: B. Though I have defcribed tfiefe 
Ifties in ' rotation as four different ones, 
*yet I am perfuaded that they are one and 
f ihe fame fly ; only, as the fprihg 2nd 
'luinmer advances, it changes its colour ac- 
cordingly, to the exa&nefs x that I have 
Hated ; though fome fooner than others, 
according as they come fooner or later in 
fucceffion to the perfeftion of a fly. 



tnt> 



c 7<, 



No. 6. the Brown Flf, Dun Lfdke\ or 

Brown Caughlan* 

The wiflgs, partridge's tail ; the b6dy, 
light brown bear's fur, high coloured 
yellow mohair, hare's fur from the face, 
forked wkh two ft rips of a dark mallard's 

^Je^ther* and -* partridge's hstckje. The 

^ jpethod of making this fly is as before de* 

^fcnbed j only the fmall fine partridge's 

W»tBer^ for the ha$j£ or legs, muft ; be 

topped 
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lapped two or three times round; afldno 
more, under the but of the wings. It* is 
in feafon from about the middle of Ma&ch 
to the end of April. r ;o 

The dark claret, the dark fox, and this 
fly, are fometimes on the water atlche 
fame time ; but the claret is the firft iuihe 
day; the fox next; and the brown tine 
follows. — The clarets and the ioKesdare 
mod plentiful in cold dark days,-iaB<^-the 
browns in warm "And gloomy ones^ it 
fliould indeed always be obferved, that the 
fly that comes firft, according to the triohth, 
is generally the firft to be ufed in tffe daly : 
you may fee the othfers '* comfe dbwii " the 
water in order, according tbthei* rime, Aid 
obferve the fifli leave off taking the former 
ones for the fake of the latter ; and tfius 
they continue their fucceffioh thfbtighrtfifeir 
feveral days, weeks, and months. T '"[ 



No. y*, The Green-Tail Fly. 

The wings are from a feather out of 
a pheafant^s wing> which has a fine flnde 

; s 4 that 
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that exhibits the very refemblance of thofe 
of the real fly ; the body, the black part 
of hare's fur, a brown ft rip of a feather 
' from a peacock's tail, and a very fmall bit 
of a green one with a grizzle cock's 
iliackle; and it is only made differently 
from the foregoing ones, by whipping in 

1 the ends of the peacock's feathers both 
together at bottom, lapping the green 
one only, once round below the (ilk ; 
then, Hoping it a little upwards, fatten it, 
and cut away what remains, leaving it to 
be about as large as the head of a largifli 
pin ; twift the fur on your (ilk, lap it a 

i... little thinnifh up to the feather for the 
wings, and there faften in the point of 
the hackle; then, with the brown pea- 
epek that was fattened below, rib it all the 
way up, and fjaft'eri that; now let the 
hackle be lapped twice round, feftened, 
and what remains cut away; then finifli 
the wings, (raking care that no other part 
be tied in wiih them,) and faften off. 

This fly is but of fhorc,duraiQn> being 
only in feafon from about the middle of 
April to near the end of the month. They 

are 
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are plentiful in warm days ; but in cold 
ones there are very few, if any, oh the 
water ; in which cafe the former fifes fhould 
be ufed.' 



No. 8. The Spider-By 

Has no wings ; th£ body, lead-coloured 
filk, a firte fmall black cock's hackle, and 
a feather of a woodcock from under the ' 
but-end of his wings. It is nfrade thus : 
when you have got about a quarter of the 
way down in whipping on £he hook, put 
in the points of the woodcock's feather, 
(having it properly prepared as before 
dire&ed,) and faften it with the filk, going 
on till you come nearly oppofite the point 
of the hook ; there, with your filk (which 
mud be of a lead-colour, and not waxed) 
begin to form the body, leaving it pretty 
thick at the tail, and to go thinner up- 
warda^likethe aiH; whe# you come near 
to where the feather is fattened, put in 
the point of the black hackle, and* lapping 
up your filk a little to be out of the way, 

take 
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>i ( $^;tWjblackr)iackle, and lap, it. two or 
? <fthjjee tij^cs^o^dcl^e, to where the other 
^lioNiiflr.ii%4wd 1 ia-} if : wy: f wpT$ fibreVVe- 
main, ftrip them off and faften ; with t^o 
laps, and, paffing the firft featherput in, 
lap your filk very thin up to nearly the 
top of the Atypki ajuj wax it ; then taking 
the woodcock's feather, work it round 
j j|Ufctty-ihi$k ^p, c tOj ^her^^pi^ .^a/le^i off, 
.i iand: ikfiiuftsr^This; fly, ia in feafpn .frpm 
ultf&VLti a^^ek : in ; April till ,^ w?ek or ten 
ziAtyzhmtMayt and is,beflas a ; droj^er. 
dtfljey jr ^ar 7 ^oft in fright and Variri 
^^ays^hen you. may fee them qome out 
r it»llffiteds : !o£^d v by, the A water j but tSey 
il( ^tpgear> when the .days . become cold^ and 
/ r; :(t^imy. 

■ * 

1 , $o. 9. Thr Tdlow Cadewy or $faj-Fiy. . 

' ' ' ' The <wirtgs a*e a grey fpotted feather of 

a mallard dyed yellow ; the body, a little 

' 'fine rairiV/wool'dyed^th* fame colour as 

1 1 the wings, with a dark bittern's hackle 

■> for the legs ; twd hairs irom< a fitch's tail 

for' the fork 5 arid a bit of a brawn feather 

of 
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of a peacock's tail for the head. This: is 
a large fly, and (hould be made on a hook 
-No. 4. or a large No. 5. and requires no 
further inftru&ions for making it thaa 
what have been before given ; <only, be 
careful to rib it neatly with the hackle, 
and to finifli the head in the fame way as 
that of the Salmon-fly, It is in feafon 
from about the middle of May to the 
■ middle of June, and always a ftretcher, 

N. B. The beft dye for all yellow ma. 
terials for artificial flies, is the bark from 
-' the branches of a crab-tree, taken in the 
fpring when the fap is up. Before you ufe 
it, put any quantity that you want into a 
veffel, juft cover it with a mixture of one 

• half hard water and the other half urine, 
and let it ftand twenty-four hours; thjei* 
put it into a proper veflel, with fome alum, 

; according to judgment, fo that i)t fimmer 

over a flow fire about two hours ; ftir up 

all well together, and take out the bark ; 

-, then pqt in your feathers and other 

• materials j and ftir them round till the 
^ • liquor juft begins to boil; then take then* 

out r and inftantly throw them into fome 

hard 
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hard cold water with a little alum diflbived 
is it, wafli them out, and dry them for 
nfe*-i-You *aay make the fhades of this 
* colour vary, by difiblving more or lefs of 
,the bark, according to judgment, or letting 
the materials be in the dye a longer or 
fborter time* 



No; 1 0^ The Grey Drake ^ or Grey Caughl&n. 

The males and females of thefe flies 

. differ much ; the wings of the former are 
the grey fpotted part of a feather o£ a 
mallard mixed with that of a widgeon ; 

. the body, light camel's hair, and a dark 
bittern's hackle ; the fork has three fangs, 

r and are the hairs from a fitch's tail ; and 
the head, a bit of a brown peacock's fea- 
ther from the tail. — The wings of the 

.. .-latter, are the grey maHard only; the 
body, part of a fine oaten ftraw, and a 
cuckoo-cock's hackle,— Thefe are large 
flies, and are beft made on a large No. 5, 
hook. In making the mal^, let the three 
hairs for the fork be near an inch and 

half 
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half long, and to (land open ; after carry- 
ing up the camel's hair, beginning with it 
rougher at bottom, and leaving it fmoother 
towards the wings, take the bittern's hac- 
kle, and lib it very thick towards the tail, 
leaving the body clear towards the wings* 
The fork of the female is the fame as that 
of the male ; the draw mud be whipt m 
at bottom, lapped neatly up to the wings, 
and ribbed with the cuckoo hackle, in the 
fame way as that of the male fly ; fo finifli 
both, as directed in the foregoing ones. 
They are in feafon with the yellow fly, 
only not fo forward by a few days : the 
yellows are on the water firft in the day ; 
but when the grey ones appear, the fifh 
leave the former and take the latter: 
while thefe two forts of flies continue, 
they are excel'ent indeed ; for they may- 
be termed the fifties* delight ; but I look 
upon the female of the greys to be much 
more killing than the male, which is to 
be accounted for by their frequenting the 
water in much greater numbers for the 
purpofe of calling their feed therein, and 
that thefe eggs or feed may render them 

more 
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more tafteful to the £fh, particularly before 
they drop them. 

' After thefe flies difappear the Trouts 
become very (hy for fome time j fo that 
mod anglers are at a lofe what flies to 
ufe after the greys ; but I can inform them, 
that the Wren's Tail and Groufe Hackle r 
two of the ftandards before mentioned, 
are flies which the fifh will not refufe 
eyen when the former ones are on the 
water in the height of their perfection \ 
neither will they reje& the other ftahdards. 

No. 1 1. The Grizzle Hackle. 

This fly follows the grey ones, and is 
the beft, except the ftandards, during its 
feafon ; it has no wings ; the body, the 
brown part of a feather from the tail of 
a peacock, dark red filk, and a. dark 
grizzled cock's hackle. It is made in this 
manner : in whipping on the hook, lap 
in the point of the hackle when you have 
gone about half way ; and at bottom do 
the fame by the peacock's feather and the 

filk, (which* muft not be too fine nor 

waxed,) 



waxed,) and lap the other (ilk very thin 
back again rgady to fa(£en ; then take the 
feather, and, making one lap clofe to 
another, pafs the Jackie, carry it up n^ar 
to the end of the (hank, attd : fatten it? 
then with the filk rib it at a finall equalT 
diftance as high up as the other, arid faflleH' 
that; laftly, begin to lap the hackle, 
and as you. go up lap it thicker, and three 
times round at top, and fofinifh. It iViiv 
feafori from the beginning* to the end of 
June, and may be fifhed with as a dropper 
with either 6f the fvfo ftahdards. 



No. 12. The Golden Sooty. 

The win^s (tare ; the body any very 
dark brown refembling a bright foot 
colour, mixed with a little gold-coloured 
mohair. This fly is made without z haekle 
in the fame Way as the brown rati, anej fe 
in feaifon from the beginning of June to 
the middle of September, either a$ ftretcher 

or dropper. 



No. 13. 
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No. 13. The Blue Blow. 

This is a very fmail fly, and appears in 
the water like a fmall lump of foot ; it 
mud therefore be made on a fmall hook 
with a fhort fhank : the wings are the 
feather of a tomtit's tail ; the body, the 
for of a mole, with pale copper-coloured 
mohair, and forked with monkey, the fame 

as the fox. flies* It is made the fame way 
too, only fo very fmall, and is in feafon 
the whole fummer, but always a dropper. 
They are taken very freely at times 9 par- 
ticularly when the water is fine and low. 



No. 1 4, The Green Caterpillar 

Has no wings ; the body, one (or more 
jf neceflary) of the green branches from 
, the ftem of the feather of a peacock's tatt, 
gold or filver narrow plating ; and 'a red 
or black cock's hackle for legs. It is 
made by whipping" the ends of ill three 
together at bottom, a little lower down the 
hook than common : juft as you have 

finilhed 
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finifhed whipping it on, and lapping the 
filk neatly back again to the top, leave it 
there to fafteh with; and, taking the 
plating-, lap it neatly clofe together all the 
way up ; then do the faihc with the pea- 
cock's feather, only be fure to let the 
plating appear between every lap of it, 
and to leave the body the fame thicknefs 
from tail to head ; laflly, lap the hackle 
thinly over all, but very regularly, to the 
top, and fatten off. 

N. B> When you plate with gold, ufe 
a red hackle ; when with filver, a black 
one ; or you may fometimes reverfe them, 
by way of experiment. 

No. 1 5. The Black Caterpillar. 

This is made in the famie manner as the 
Green, only the brown part of the pea- 
cock's feather inftead of the green, and 
a black hackle. For both thefe Cater- 
pillars the fibres of the hackle fliquld be 
fliqrt., They are in feafon in the hot 
months, and are chiefly ufed as droppers. 
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They may alfo be made plain, without 
any plating. 

No. 1 6. The Lecbaber. 

This is a fly that is not noticed in Eng- 
land, and but by few in Scotland and 
Ireland, though it will kill fifh exceedingly 
well, in its feafon, on all waters in the 
three kingdoms. It is made of a mottled 
groufe's feather, either of a bright fhining 
brown, a reddifli brown, or of a dufky 
colour, (for it differs exa<5Hy to thefc 
fhades), and with part of the fame filk 

that you ufe to whip on the hook, which 
mud be either orange o$ yellow, as beft 
fuits the feather which is ufed. Before 
you begin to make this fly choofe a 
feather with the fibres a trifle longer than 

the hook yon intend to ufe in making it ; 
then drip away the fhort or downy part at 
top, and draw back the fibres near the 
point, leaving juft enough for lapping 
in ; then taking your filk, which muft 
be waxed but a little way, juft fufficient 
*5 to 
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to faften on your hook, whip it down to 
nearly oppofite the point, and there lap in 
the point of the feather, with the right 
fide outwards, and the other end towards 
the fhank of the hook ; then with the 
<ilk, without any wax on it, make from 
three or four to fix laps round below the 
feather, according to the fize of the fly, 
fo that it may {how ; and, bringing the 
filk neatly back again, continue lapping 
it fo (pafling the feather) to the top, 
and there wax ir ready for fattening; then 
taking the feather by the end of the ftem, 
(keeping th$ infide of it always next the 
hook,) begin to' lap it round pretty clofe, 
but thicker at top, keeping the fibres of 
one lap from being entangled or tie4 
down by another ; then foflen down the 
ftem clofe to the feather, by lapping it 
round with the filk two or three times ; cyit 
away what remains of it, and then faften 
£nd cut off the filk, 

Ithpw remains to put the fly in natural 
order ; which is done, by taking all the 

feather that will (land properly, together 
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oft the back of the hook for wings, and 
the reft ftroked down with your thumb 
and finger to be underneath, and cut pretty 
fhoit for the legs, but in a Hoping form, 
to be longed at top, and fliort towards 
the tail, letting the wings (land Hoping 
downwards. 

, It is to be fifhed for in the months of 

July, Auguft, and part of September, 
either as ftretcher or dropper. 

N. B. When you come to put or flroke 
the feather on the back to ftand clofe and 
doping as before obferved, if you perceive 
any fuperfluous fibre among it, or that 
does not properly belong to that part, 
pick it out y and if found proper to add 
to the legs, cut it fliort accordingly; 
otherwife cut it off. 



No. 127. The Green Bank Fly. 

The wings flare ; the body, a kind 
of mellow green mohair, with a little 
yellow,, and a fine pale red hackle. In 

making it, lap in the point of the hackle 

at 
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at bottom, having ft ripped off the whole 
of one fide of the fibres ; then twift the 
fluff for the body thin and even on the 
filk, which (hould be green, and carry 
it up very neatly to the feather for the 

wings, for it is a very delicate fly ; then 
with the hackle rib it thinly all the way 
up, and, dividing the wings, finifh as 
often before directed. It is chiefly to be 
fiflied with in the evenings of warm 
days, either as ftretcher or dropper. 

V 

No. i 8. The Cream Camel. 

The wings, the yellow part of a feather 
of an owl, or a red thrufh's wing ; the 
body, deepifh cream-coloured camel's 
hair, or fine Spanifh wool, and gold-co- 
loured mohair ; the body muft be made 
neat, and the fluff picked out for legs as 
for fome of the former flies. It is to be 
fiflied with early in warm fummer morn- 
ings, and in the evenings, as the Green 
Bank-Fly. 
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No. 1 9. The Red Spinner. 

The wings are of the grayifh feather of 
ti drake, tinged with a kind of reddifh 
yellow, which is not to be found on every 
drake ; the body, gold twift, with a red 
hackle over it. In making it, whip in the 
fends of the twift and hackte together at 
bottom, and lap your filk back again up 
to the feather for the wings ; then takg 
the twift, aftd lap it clofe all the way up 
as high as the filk, and fallen it, cutting 
away what remains of the twift ; with the 
hackle rib it neatly till you come up to 
th<e wings, and there lap it twice or thrice 
totind ; then faften, and/ dividing the 
wings, finifli the fly. This is chiefly ail 
tveniiig fly, in the month of July only { 
and is beft ufed as a dropper. 

It is taken very eagerly by the Chub. 



No. 20. The Ant Flies. 

Of thefe there are four forts ; viz. the 
lkrge red, and the large black, and a 

fmallcr 
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fraaller fort of the fame kinds and co- 
lours* 

. The wings of the red are the feather of 
a flare's wingj the body, mohair of an 
amber colour with a red cock's hackle. 
In making it, let the body be large at the 
tail, and fmall towards the wings, as na- 
tural as poflible to the refemblance of the 
ant, (for all thefe, in their feafons, from the 
real ants become flies, having wings, 

and fly about, frequenting the waters) ; 
with a fmall fibred hackle twice round 
clofe to the wings ; and fo finifh as in for- 
mer cafes. 

The black ones have wings of the lighted 
fky-blue feather that can- be procured, 
with the ftrongeft glofs ; the body, black 
oftrich feather, with a black hackle twice 
round to fuit in fize, the fame as the for- 
mer ; and it is finifhed exa&ly in the 
fame way. Thefe flies are but of fhorf 
duration ; the large ones being in feafoa 
only from about the middle of June, to 
the twenty-fifth ; the fmall ones from the 

beginning to about the middle of Augufh 

t 4 They 
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They are afternoon flies, being chiefly on 
the water from a little after twelve* rill 
four, and fometimes later $ and are belt 
fiflied with as droppers, with one of the 
ftandards as a ftretcher, 



Wo, % i , The Pale Blue Fly. 

The wings, the lighteft blue feather of 
a fea-fwallow 5 the body, the blueft part 
of the fur of a fox, mixed with a very little 
yellow mohair* ftraw-coloured filk, and 
a fine pale-blue hackle. It is made upon 
fe hook about No. S. or f. ; and in making 
it, lap in the ends of 'a piece of the filk 
and hackle together \ then twifting the 
fur round the waxed filk, as ufual, work- 
it nearly up to the feather fafbened in 
above for the wings, and give a lap or 
two 5 with the flilk below, which ihould 
be a little open/ without wax, rib it at a 
middling diftaitae from one another all 
the way up, and raften that the fame way ; 
$ien bringing th$ hackle neatly up over 

all, 
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all, faften it, divide the wings, and 
finifli. 

N* B. This i$ a good killing fly, parti- 
cularly for Graylings, which at this time 
of the year are very fportive, and in great 
perfection. This fly is in feafon from the 
beginning of Aug u ft till near Michaelmas, 
either as a ftretcfier or dropper. 



No. 22. The Hare's Ear and Yellow. 

The wings ft are ; the body, the dark 
far of a hare's ear, mixed with a little 
yellow mohair. It is made in the fame 
form and fize as th^t before defcribed in 
the former part of No. 6. in the Standi 
ards, and is in feafon in September; 
jnoftly ufed as a dropper. 

Thefe two laft-mentioned flies, with the 
Dun Fox, (which, as before dbferved, 
comes in again in this month) continue 
till the Dark Fox and Dark Claret come 
in again, which is in Q&ober ; only ob- 
ferve, from the beginning of the month 
to about the tenth, to let thq mohair be 

green 
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green for the Dark Fox, inftead of ftraw- 
colour ; and after that time as before, to 
the ciid of the feafon, which in fome 
countries continues till fome time in No- 
Tember, if the weather be moderate and 
without froft. 

It fhculJ be always remembered to 
vary the fize of the hook, according as 
ycu intend to make your fly either large 
or fmall, or according to the kind of fifh 
you intend to an^le for. Before vou be- 
gin to make any fly, be fure to have the 
feather for the wings (if a winged fly) 
ready (tripped from the ftem, juft a proper 
quantity, according to judgment (for too 
much is as bad as too little) ; a proportion- 
ate quantity of your fluff for the body 
well mixed (for you fliould keep your co- 
lours by you properly mixed to a right 
fhade, never ufing the whole of any one 
mixture till you mix again ; by which 
means, when you have once obtained the 
right (hades in all your different mixtures, 
you may always preferve them) ; the 
hackles prepared, as often before ohfisrc* 

ed y 
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ed ) and all materials put ready at hand, 
with your (ilk to match in colour, and 
toaxed ; and when you dome to make a 
fly, let the wings be proportioned in 
length to its fize ; and alfo the fibres of 
the hackle. 

This I have thought proper here to re- 
peat, juft to remind the young fly-maker 
how he ought to proceed ; and I fhall now 

treat of the night-flies. 

OF NIGHT FLIES, OR LARGE MOTHS* 

As many a fportfman is fo paffionately 
fond of angling as to be induced to pur* 
fue the fport by night, in which he will be 
often more fuccefsful than in the day-time, 
I will here give him an account of the beft 
flies for the purpofe j which are as follow : 

1 ft. The Meaty White. 

The wings, the foft mealy feathers of 
a white owl j the body, the white foft fur 
of a rabbit, with a foft downy white 
hackle. In making it, take the feathers 
(for there muft be two, both alike, which 
muft be broadifh at the points, and large 

enough 
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enough to form a pair of good full wings), 

and lap them in, as you would the ftript 

feather for the wings of other flies, and 

at the bottom fatten in the point of the 

hackle ; then, twifting the fur on the 

filk, make the body as thick as a very 

large ftraw, till you come near the wings ; 

there lap it thicker, and, bringing up the 

hackle thinly, lap it twice or thrice round 

at top, and divide the wings fo, that you 

have the whole of each feather for the 

feparate wings j * and finifh as you would 

other flies that have their wings divided. 

Obferve, that the hooks fliould be about 

No. 4. It is to be fifhed with always as a 

ftretcher, without any other fly on the 

line* 

2d. The Mealy Cream. 

There are feathers on a yellow owl of 
a deep cream-colour ; of tjiefe make the 
tfings ; the bpdy, of foft fur of the fame 
colour; and a very pale yellow hackle. 
It is made on the fame- fi zed hook, and 
finifhed and fifhed with the fame way as the 
former. 

3d. Thq 
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3d. The Mealy Brown. 

The wings are the foft brown feathers, 
of an owl ; the body, the fine lightifil 
brown fur of a hare or rabbit, which is 

made long, about the fame thicknefs as 
the other two, with a light brown bit- 
tern's hackle twice round under the 
wings ; and is finifhed and fifhed with the 
fame way ; but the two firft I confider as 
the beft. They aremoft. killing in warm 
gloomy nights after hot days ; and when 
you angle this way, let out your line to 
be but a little longer than the rod. You 
may hear the filh rife as in the day-time, 
and feel them when they take. 



It now remains to give fome inftruo- 
tions to the young fportfman for preparing 
his rod, line, and flies, previous to his 
beginning to angle ; and alfo for throw* 
ing the line and managing it when in the 

water : 
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water ; which will be attended with fome 
few obfervations. 

The rods for fly-fifhing have been de- 
fcribed before, in treating of the Salmon 
and Trout* When you have fixed your 
rod properly, with your winch or reel 
thereon, and brought your line from it 
through the rings of the rod, loop on to 
it at the ftrongeft end your foot-length, 
which fhould be about three yards and a 
half long, made of good ftrong finglc 
filk-worm-gut, well tied and the knots 
neatly whipped, running a very little finer 
towards the bottom end, at which place 
there muft be a neat whipped loop alfo ; 
then take your firft fly or ftretcher, which 
Ihould be made to one or two (if long, 
two or three) lengths of good level gut ; 
if fhort, full as fine, or a little finer than 
the bottom link of your foot length, tied 
and whipped neatly together, and looped 
nicely at the end alfo ; loop this to the 
end of your gut-length ; and then your 
drop-fly, juft above a knot, where 
it is whipped, about a yard or more 

from 
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from the end-fly, to hang from the line 
not more than two or three inches. If 
you choofe to fifh with more, keep them 

all about the fame diftance ; and obferve, 
if your droppers be larger, or even as 
large as your ftretcher, you will not be 
able to throw a good line ; but a begin* 
jier fhould never ufe more than one fly. 

When thus prepared, let out the line 
about half as long again as the rod ; and 

holding that properly in one hand, and 
the line near to the fly in the other, give 
your rod a motion from right to left, and 
as you move the rod backwards in order 
to throw out the line, let go the line out of 
your hand at the fame time, and try feve- 
ral throws at this length j then let- out 

more line, and try that, (till ufing more 
and more, till you can manage any length 
needful; but about nine yards is quite 
fufficient for any one to praftife with ; 
and obferve, that in raifing your line in 
order to throw it in again, you fliould 
wave your rod a little round your head, 

and not bripg it dire&ly backwards ; nor 

- mult 
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ihuft you return the line too foon * or till* 
til it has gone its length behind youj or 
you will certainly whip off your end-fly* 
There is a great art in making your line 
fall light on the water, and (howing the 
flies well to the fi(h. The bed way I can 
dired is, that when you have thrown out 
your line, contriving to let it and the flies 
fell as lightly and naturally as poflible, you 
fhould raife your rod gently and by de- 
grees (fome times with a kind of gentle 
trembling hand as it were), whiqh will 
bring the flies on a little towards you* 
ftill letting them go down with the 
ftream \ but never draw them againft it* 
for k is unnatural; and before the line 
comes too near you, throw out again* 
"When you fee a fifii rife at the natural fly* 
throw out about a yard above him, but 

not direttly over his head, and let your 

fly or flies move gently towards him, which 
will (hew it him in more natural form, 
and will tempt him the more to take it. 
Experience and obfervation alone, how* 
evfcr, can make an angler a complete 
*9 adept 
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adept in' the art,' fo las to be able to throw 
his fly behind bufhes and trees, into holes, 
under banks and other places, as men- 
tioned of the Trout's haunts, and where 
in general the bed fifli are found. 

In the fiimtner time,eVen when the water 
is quite low and fine, no wind {Hiring, the 
fun Alining in its greateft luftre, and in 
the hotteft part of the day, you may take 
fifh (though very few anglers will believe 
it) with a fmall Wrerts Tail, Groufe, 
Smoky Dun, and Black Hackles ; fifhing 
ftraight down the water by the fides of 
ftreams and of banks, keeping out of 
fight, with as long a line as you can 
throw nicely, having your foot-length 
very fine. You may often fee them with 
their fins and even their backs above 
water, at which time they will fhap eager- 
ly at thefe flies ; and though, upon hook- 
ing one of them, the reft will fly off, yet 
after taking it, if you will but retire 
for a little while, you may be at them ' 
again, for they will foon be compofed 

and return j and thus for two or three 

u times. 
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times* When you have quite tired 
them out in one place, however, you 
muft endeavour to find out another. 

At the time of year when the fifh retire 
to the deeps, they will often take very 
well in (till water, where there is a proper 
bottom for them, provided the wind 
blows ftrong to make a good curl, but 
particularly if it blows acrofs the water, 
fiihing with the wind in your favour 
(that is, on your back), not only for 
the advantage of throwing the line, but 
becaufe the fifh will be on that fide 
waiting for flies that are blown from the 
grafs and bank into the water. Throw 
near to the bank next you, keeping out of 
fight. 

When you go out a fly-fifliing, you 

fhould not forget to have with you a little 
of all your different materials for fly- 
making ; for the fifties are fometimes fa 
whimfical, that you may fee them take ia- 
fignificant flies freely, which at other 
times they would not look at. When this- 
is the cafe, catch one of fuch flies, and 

14 try 
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try how far art can imitate nature, by 
making one as nearly fimilar as you can.. 
You fhould alfo be equipped with your 
fifli-bafket and landing-net. 
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This way of angling is chiefly adapted 
to warm weather, when the water is low 
and clear ; and is beft in fmall rivers or 

brooks, where you can keep more out of 
fight than you can near large waters, that 
are not fo much flickered. You mud 
have a long rod, as before defcribed foi 
artificial-fly filhing ; your line fine for 
nearly the whole length of it, with a fine 
fhort-fhanked hook, in fize proportioned 
to your baits, the principal of which are 
as follow : 

ift, The Blue^Bottte^ and large Houfe-Fly. 

When you bait with the former of 
thefe, put the hook in a little below the 

u % head, 
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head, and let the point and barb come 
out about the middle of the body, or 
nearly, fo that it may ftand properly on the 
back of the hook. When you ufe the 
latter, put two of them on the fame way, 
only carry the firft nearly up to the top 
of the (hank, and let the head of the other 
lie about the middle of the former, by 
its fide. The method of procuring thefe 
flies mull be left to your own judgment. 

id, the Wood-Fly. 

Of thefe there are two forts, the one a, 
darkifh gray, and the other black; but 
the gray ones are the beft. Bait your 
hook as before dire&ed, with either one 
or two of thefe flies ; which are to be 
found in woods, parks, groves, narrow 

lanes, &c. and are to be procured by 
carrying out a piece of frefh lights or 
liver, and laying it down in any little open 
place between trees and buflies where you 
find there are any of thefe flies. Being 

provided with a large handful of long 

6 fern, 

v. * 
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fern, when there are a fufficient number 

colle&ed about the lights, ftrike them 
with it fmartly feveral times, which will 
ftun them ; then take them up quickly 
before they recover, and put them into a 
horn with a wooden bottom, fome fmall 
holes bored in it nearly from one end to 
the other (to give them air), and a cork 
to fit the upper end, which fhould be 
much fmaller than the lower end. This 
is the beft thing you can have for keeping 
all kinds of natural flies in, that you may 
have occafion to ufe ; for by eafing the 
cork juft fo much, as to let the head of the 
fly be feen, you may take them out one 
at a time without lofing any, whereas if 
kept in a box you run a chance every 
time you open it of letting out the greateft 
part of thofe that are able to get off. 

3d, The Stone Fly. 

This is a large tough bait, and is to he 
found under and about (tones in fmall 
ftony brooks, and fometimes among gra- 
vel by the fides of large waters. Your 

u 3 . hook 
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hook mud be large, and the bait drawn 
upon the (hank - 9 and it is to be ufed very 
early in the morning and late in the 

evening. 

4th, The Grafshopper. 

This is a fine and tender bait to fifli 
with. In baiting with it, fome take off 
the legs, but I never found it anfwer fo 
well as with them on, when put properly 
to ftand on the back of the hook. They 
are to be found in mod grafs-fieids, but 
I think more plentifully in a kind of old 
fhort moffy grafs, where you may often 
catch numbers according to your owi* 
fkill and perfeverance. 



5th, The Beetle. 

Of thefe there are two forts ; one of a 
reddifh copper colour, the other black j 
both are excellent baits for large Trouts 
and other fifhes^ but the former is by far 
the belt. They have two pair of wings 

each, 
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each, the uppermoft of a hard huflty na- 
ture, the under ones foft and tranfparent, 
of a bluifli colour, and, when extended, 
much longer than the hard ones. There 
are alfo different fizes of beetles ; thofe 
found under horfe or cow-dung in the 
fields about three or four days after it is 
dropped, are the largeft ; but thofe found 
in old ftone-fenced and old potatoes 
grounds, are the beft, though not fo 

large as the others. When you come to 
bait the hook, clip off the hard wings, 
and hang the fly with his feet towards the 
water. 

Thefe which I have defcribed are the 
beft natural flies that can be found, though 
you may fometimes kill fi(h with any largifh 
fly that you may chance to fee about the 
water, or fuch as you fee the fi(h take. 

When you come to fifh this way, let 
your line be fhorter than for artificial-fly 
fifhing. Where there are ftreams, be- 
fore you approach them too near, begin 
to fifli juft over the bank, or near to the 
fhore j and, advancing gradually till you 

u a. - can 
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can fifli the dream, begin at the top, and 
fifli it regularly down, throwing gently 
acrofs it (taking care not to whip off or 
damage your bait), and letting the bait 
go gently down the dream, fometimes juft 
under the furface of the water, and at 
others to be carried about the middle, 
particularly in deep dreams. In fmall 
rivers, which in the fummer time are ge- 
nerally pretty full of weeds, fifli in places 
where you can get your line properly in 
between them, where the current is 
ftronged,andalfo over hollow banks, under 
and about trees and buflies, and all other 

of xheffhes haunts as before noticed, and 
in all waters, taking care to Jet put or 
fhorten your line as occafion requires. 



The mojt favourable winds and weather 
for an angler to go out in. 

The bed winds are thofe from the foutb 
or we/i, and fouth eqft, when they blow 
warm in the fpring, with a good breeze, 
for mod common fifli ; but for Salmon 
and Trout a dropg wind is bed. In very 

warm. 
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warm weather, a cool wind from any of 
thefe points is better than too . warm j— ria 
autumn and winter, the warmer the 
better. Some have affirmed, that when 
the wind comes from the eaft or north 
quarters, it is of no ufe to attempt to angle* 
The fifh, indeed, may not take fo ^well for 
p. day or two at fuch time ; but afterwards, 
though the wind fhould continue fo, they 
will come out to feed, and you may have 
fport, provided you angle where the water 
is fheltered from fuch winds, and even in 
the ftreams where it is not, keeping your 
back to the wind, and fiihing near to the 
fide you are on. As to myfeif, I can aver, 
that for years paft, let the wind and weather 
be as it might, I never failed of taking fifh 
piore or lefs ; for if fome kinds of fifh are 
not in the humour to take, others are. 

As to the weather, I fhall here be very 
brief on that head ; only obferving, that 
the days following bright and moonlight 
nights are mofl favourable to the angler, 

particularly when they happen to be over- 
cafl and elooniv. or with flying ftowers. — 

■ * if 
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If youfhould go out in a morning which 
proves bright and calm, and the day 
fhould change to cloudinefs without rain, 
but with a good bri& wind, the large fifh 
will then come on their feed, and you 
cannot well fail of having fport, as you 
may alfo in ftormy fliowery weather, after 
each Jhower fubfides. 



THE END, 
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12s. Boards. 

10. LETTERS 
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10. LETTERS written during a Refidence iri 

Spain and Portugal. By Robert sou-* 

THEY. Price 7s. in Boards. 

u In the variety of amufement which Mr. Southey has ferved 
up in this Melange, the mind is at a lofs on which page mo(Uy 
to dwell.— Relying on our author's afifurances, we muft think 
him either a very fortunate or a very inquifitive traveller ; he muft 
either have been unufually lucky in meeting, fortuitoufly, with 
adventure and information, or have fpent many a weary hour in 
the refearch ; for not a page occurs, that does not either amufe 
us by its humour, or inftiud as by a juft train of thoughts happily 
exptefled.*' London Review, March 1799. 

11. POEMS, by ROBERT SOUTHEY, in- 
cluding the VISIONS of the MAID of ORLEANS, 
printed on fine Wove Paper, 2 Vols. Price 10s. 
Boards. 

12. POEMS and PLAYS. By Mr5. WEST* 
Author of A Tale of the Times, &c. hanjdfomety 
printed on fine Wove Paper, and hot-preflfed. In 
Two Volumes fmall 8vo. Price 10s. in Boards. 

i V PAMILY SECRETS. By Mr. PRATT. 
In Five large Volumes i/sio. Price 1). 5s. Boards* 
Second Edition. 

«« Mr. Piatt has introduced to a fet of numerous readers a 
Novel that has the merit of being at once tender, pathetic, and 
full of love j and, which may be a more uncommon circum- 
ftance, of love mixed with the greateft difcretion." 

Monthly Review, May 1797. 

14. A GOSSIP'S STORY and LEGENDARY 
TALE. By Mrs. WEST, Author of Advantages 
of Education, &c. In Two Volumes i2mo. Price 
7s. in Boards. Third Edition. 

<< We can recommend this rtory as uniting to a great degree 
cf intcreft the rarer qualities of good fenfe, and an accurate 
knowledge of mankind. The grammatical errors and vulgarifms 
*hich difgrace many even of our mod celebrated novels, have 
here no place ; and (. v ral of the fliorter poetical pieces inter* 
fp?rfed through the work have very confiderable merit. Amufe- 
rr*n( is combined with utility, and ficlion is inlifted in the 
r.aufe of viitue and practical phiofophy. ' 

Monthly Review, Jan, 1797. 

TJ. A 
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jc. A TALE of the TIMES. By tke &9t? 
Author. In Three Vols, ixbio. Price irs. fared. 

" Tl»e wrrer of tnefr ▼ooita kat before received tic fradic of 
toe En-.iftj Cntic, i'jt g-rat i-penarrr aco a cwcS kamnedge 
of ike human ct.*T after. She djw appears before the Pabiic 
wjth m *e ejnitvd iia;ni*,— as die ffresurns advocate of refijie* 
and good c»'*:a.% 9 an 2 the powerful eneim of onioned aod vicious 
pfiiftuplo, however oifgtflied or denominated." 

^rirf« Crxrfr, ^e*x/ 1759. 

16. AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE; 
a Novel. By Mrs. PARSONS. In Three Volumes 
l2roo. Price 10s. 6d. B >ards. 

17. OCTAV1A. By ANNA MARIA POR- 
TER. J n Three Vols. 12 mo. Price 10s. 6d. in 
Board:. 

18. The FALSE FRIEND, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Robinson. In Four Vols. izmo. Price 16s. 
iewed. 

19. Tne NATURAL DAUGHTER; with Por- 
traits of the Leadenhcad Family. By Mrs. Robin- 
son. In Two Vols. Price 7s. Boards. 

20. DESTINATION; or, Memoirs of a Private 
Family. B> Clara Reeve. Three Vols. Price 
10s. 6u. Boards. 

2 1 . RASH VOWS. Tranflated from the French 
of Madame GfNi.is. In Three Vols. i2mo. Price 
10.1. 6d. Boards. 

«' To fiich cf our readers as are acquainteJ with the writings 
of Mi fame Genlis, it will le almoft unneceflfary to fay, that the 
pKcc;)'5 flic inculcates are thofe of v.ifdom and virtue. la this, 
at in hi r t" vmer works, {he. difplays an acquaintance with all the 
* iridic* of the human character, which (he happily difcriminates.'* 

London Reoiero, Feb. 1799* 

22. The NATURAL SON. Tranflated from 
the French of Diderot, Author of James the 
Fatalist, the Nun.&c. In Two Vols. i2mo. 
Price 7s. Boards, 

" The Novel, aa it appears in its Englifh drefs, ftrong/y tend* 
*o chcrilh the belt feelings Of the human heart 5 and on the 

whole. 
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whole, there are few readers who will think a leifure hour ill 
bcitowed on the perufal of the letters of this Natural Son." 

London Review 9 Feb. 1799* 

23. The SPIRIT of the ELBE, a Romance. 
In Three Vols. 121110. Price 9s. Boards. 

24. CLARA DUPLESSIS and CLAIR ANT, 
The History of a Family of French Emi« 
rants. Tranflated from the German. In Three 
Volumes 12 mo. Price 109. 6d. Boards. 

" This pathetic novel or relation of fatts has been deferv- 
edly fuccefsful in its own country and at Paris. The characters 
are drawn with a truth of nature that is truly admirable. 11 

appendix to Monthly Review, Vol. 22. 

25. MONK-WOOD PRIORY, a Novel. By F. 
T. THOMAS, Efq. Two Vols. Price 7s. Boards. 

26. PITY's GIFT; a Colleclion of interefting 
Tales, from the Works of Mr. PRATT. Price 2s. 
in Boards. 

27. INSTRUCTIVE RAMBLES through 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS. By Mrs; 
HELME. Second Edition complete in 1 Vol. 
l2mo. Price 4s. Bound. 

28. A NARRATIVE of the Extraordinary Ad- 
ventures and Sufferings by Shipwreck and Jmpri- 
fonment of Donald Campbell, Efq. of Barbeck, 
with the lingular Humours of his Tartan Guide, 
Haflan Artaz; comprifing the Occurrences of Four 
Years and Five Days in an Overland Journey to 
India. Price 3s. 6d. Boards. 

The Original Work, in Quarto, may be had, 
Price One Guinea in Boards. 

29. LECTURES on DIET and REGIMEN; 
being a Syftematic Inquiry into the mod rational 
Means of PRESERVING HEALTH and PRO- 
LONGING LIFE :— Together with Phyfiologicai 
and Chemical Explanations, calculated principally 
for the USE of FAMILIES; in order to banifli 
the prevailing Abufes and Prejudices in Medicine. 

By 
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By A. F. M. WILLICH, If. D. Sec. Sec. Jo One 
large Vol n roe 8vo. Price 9s. in Boards, or Half a 
Guinea en fine Wove Paper. The Second EdmoD, 
with coi.fi derate Additions and Improvements. 

30. A NEW METHOD of INSTRUCTION 
It CHILDREN frcm Five to Ten Years old; in- 
clewing Mora! Dialogues. The Children's I /land, a 
Tale, Thoughts and Maxims, Models of Compo- 
sition in Writing for Children Ten or Twelve Years 
£2d ; ar.d a New Method of teaching Children to 
draw. Tr an dated from the French of Madame de 
G £ x l : s . In One Volume 1 imc. Price 4s. Boards. 

31. LA BRUYERE THE LESS ; or Cha- 
racters and Manner? cf the Children of the prefen* 
Age. Written for the Uie of Children of Twelve 
or Thirteen Years; with the Exception of the Ten 
la ft Chapters, whkh apply to Perfons of more ad- 
vanced Years. Translated from the French of Ma- 
dame de G t n Ms. In One Volume 12 mo. Price 
3*. Cd. Boards. 

32. ELEMENTS cf CHEMISTRY ; compre- 
hcruiing all the important Facts and Principles in the 
Works of Fourcroy and Chaptal : with the Ad- 
diii jn of the more recent Chemical Difcoveries which 
have been mad? known in Britain and on the Conti- 
nent ; and a Variety of Facts and Views, which have 
never before been communicated to the World. 
Intended for the Uie, not only of thofe who lludy 
Chemiitry with thofe profeflional Purpofes to which 
this Study is commonly referred, butalfofor Farmers, 
Manufacturers, Dvers, and other Artifans of the 
Chemical Arts in, genera!, &c. By ROBERT 
HERON. In One large Volume 8 vo» Price 12s. 
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